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The Hiftory of Spain; from the Eftablifbment of the Colony of 


Gades by the Pheenicians, to the Death of Ferdinand, furnamed 
the Sage. By the Author of the Hiftory of France. 3 Vals. 
Svo. 185. Boards. Kearfleys. 1793. 


Frew nations have cultivated hiftorical.ftudies with more 
alliduity and fuccefs than our own. The hiftories of Eng 
land which this country has produced are almoft innumerable. 
We have excellent Hiftories of Greece and Rome, of Scot- 
land, France, India, and America; nay evenof the leffer ftatesof 
Europe and of the Turkifh empire itfelf,—But it is a moft fins 
ular and unaccountable fact that, previous to the appearance 
of thefe volumes, the Englifh language did not poflefs a coms 
plete hiftory of Spain. | 
The author has not cited his authorities at the bottori of 
the page in the form of notes, but has enumerated them in 
eneral terms in an advertifement prefixed to the firft volume. 
ae this document we learn, that for the firft volume the 
Hiftory of Spain by Mariana has been his principal guide; but 
that with refpect to the revolutions effected by the Goths and 
Saracens he has had recourfe to Mr. Gibbon; and for the geo- 
graphical parts te M. D’Anville. In the fecond volume he 
acknowledges his obligations to Drs. Robertfon and Watfon; 
and for the third he cites a numerous lift of refpe€table mo- 
dern writers. 
The conquefts of the Romans in this quarter of Enrope is 
detailed with brevity and fpirit: ‘The character of the gene- 
rous and intrepid Viriatus, who revived the vanquithed pa- 


triotifm and valour of the Lufitanians, and made a moft noble . 


ftand againft the defpotifm of Rome, is thus reicued by our 
author frorn obloquy and reproach: 


‘ The Roman hiftorians have laviftied on Viriatus the opprobri- 
ous terms of rebel and robber; they have reluflantly confeffed his 
fkill and courage; his temperance and chaftity tn private, his faith 
and generofity in public life. His youth had been devoted to the 
toils of the chace; and in an age and country where the limits of 
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Sadar Hiftory of Spain. 


Juftice and property were flightly traced, he might deem it no ig- 
noble deed to defpoil by his fingle flrength the Roman of that 
wealth which he had extorted from the oppreffed natives of Spain. 
lf thefe practices in a more enlightened and civilized period have 
reflected fome difhonour on his charatter, they were effaced by the 
general integrity he obferved when poffeffed of power. The fpi- 
rit of the hardy hunter, or licentious rover, foon emerged from 
ob{curity and diferace ; by his late fervices he was eftablithed in the 
command of the army that he had preferved; his fuperior fame 
attracted to his ftandard a crowd of Lufitanians inured to danger, 
and enamoured of independence ; his authority was founded on the 
moft folid hafis, the free fuffrages of hig countrymen, and Rome 
muft have acknowledged, that he rofe to power by the fame qua- 
lities as ROmulus attained it; a more daring valour, and a more 
fagacious mind, 

* Thofe qualities were confecrated to vindicate the independence 
of Spain, and to check the rapid progrefs of Roman deminion ; his 
head and hand equally contributed to his glory. He feems to have 
poffeffed the peculiar art of directing fuccefsfully the impetuous 
valour of his countrymen againit troops not lefs brave, and better 
difciplined, than themfelves. With him flight was the frequent 
prelude to victory; and he was never more ‘formidable than when 
he appeared,to dread or to fhun his adverfary.’ 


The character of Sertortus is alfo placed in fomewhat of 
a novel view by our ingenious hiftorian: 


¢ When the party of Marius was overwhelmed in Italy by the 
feperior genius or fortune of Sylia, the remnant found an afylum 
in Spaine The name of Sertorius is ranked with that of the mott 
celebrated commanders of antiquity; and the mildnefs of his civil 


adminiftration endeared him to the Spaniards, who had long. been | 


accuftemed to groan beneath the rapacity of the Roman procon- 
fuls. Yet Sertorius was him/elf diftinguifhed by a quick and lively 
jealoufy for the dignity-of the republic. He was the enemy of the 
ufurpation of Sylla, but not of Rome. He aflumed himfelf the 
enfigns of a Roman officer; he beftowed on three hundred of his 
companions the title of fenator; and if he condefcended to treat 
with the mountaineers of Lufitania and Cantabria as allies, he 
fcorned to violate the fovereignty of Rome, or to delude the Spa- 
niards with the hopes of independence. 

‘ Sertorfus was the victim: of domeftic treafon; and the tribes 
of Spain who had embraced his caufe were expofed to the refent- 
ment of Pompey, who commanded the army of the republic. In 
his return to Rome, that general, in his pretenfions to a triumph, 
reckoned up eight hundred and feventy-one towns which he had 
reduced ; and though many of thefe might be little more than 
walled villages, yct fome probability mutt be allowed to the affer- 
i i tions 
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tion, fince under the reign of Vefpafian, Pliny exhibited a lift of 
three hundred and fixty Spanifh cities.’ 


The attachment of Spain to the caufe of Pompey was atoned 
by the heavieft contributions. ‘The miferies which this un- 
happy country experienced afterwards under the reign of Au- 
guitus, afford a melancholy picture of the defolating ambition 
of Rome, and are well calculated to increafe our abhorrence of 
conquerors, and what is falfely termed military glory. 

In defcribing the ftate of Spain under the emperors, the au- 
thor, who has been a very fuccefsful imitator of Mr. Gibbon, 
feems involuntarily to have fallen into the ftyle of that hifto- 
rian; the imitation is, however, more chafte than that of moft 
of his copyifts, of this the following extract will aiford a fair 
{pecimen : 

‘ From the divifion of Spain by Auguftus, to the acceffion of 
Gallienus during more than two hundred and feventy years, that 
country, in the humble condition of part of the Roman empire, en- 
joyed or abufed the advantages of wealth and luxury. Twenty- 
five colonies which had been etiablifhed by the care or intereit of 
the parent ftate, foon diffufed throughout the moit remote diitrits 
of the peninfula the bleffings of agriculture, and the monuments of 
public fplendour. The rapacity of a needy or avaricious gover- 
nor might tranfiently interrupt the general happineis; bat the 
wounds which his adminiitation could inflict were foon healed; the 
internal refources of the Spaniards reiiored their wonted profpe- 
rity; the grape and the olive were tranfplanted into Spain, and 
have flourifhed on the banks of the Tagus and fhe Beetis; and the 
advanced ftate of Spanifh hufbandry under the reign of Tiberius 
has been elegantly defcribed in the treatife of Columeila, who was 
himfelf a Spaniard. The aquedud of Segovia, and the itupend- 
ous bridge of Alcantara, which was thrown over the [agus by the 
contribution of a few Lufitanian communities, evince the {pirit 
and ability of the provincials to project and execute the moit ufe~ 
ful and noble undertakings ; and the curious eye of the traveller 
may difcover at Tarragona, in the ruins of the palace of Auguitus, 
of the circus, and the amphitheatre, the ancient magnificence of 
thofe itruGtures. ) 

* Yet it was not only by the works of art and labour that Spain 
was diftinguifhed above the crowd of Roman provinces; in the ele» 
gance and’ vigour of literary compofition, the afpired to rival the 
parent ftate. Her pretenfions to philofophy were fub/tantiated by 
the two Senecas, who were born at Cordova; the fame city might 
in the birth of Lucan baalt an epic poet, deemed by the too fond 
partiality of his admirers, not inferior to Virgil; Floras was the 
offspring, ahd has been ityled the ornament of Spain; and Bilbi- 
lis, the native city of Martial, has gradually been gorrupted into 
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244 Fitfiory of Spain. 
the name of Banbola; but ftill ferves to mark on the banksof the 


Xaion, the fpot where that writer firft indulged the fportive fallies 
of his pointed wit.’ 


The empire of the Goths in Spain is diftinguifhed by a 
feries of murders and affaflinations, and its hiftory is written in 
blood. !t is, in fa€t, extremely uninterefting to an Englith 
reader; and, therefore, we fhall neither attempt to abridge nor 
to extract from it. 

The firft invafion of Spain by the Saracens has been fre- 
quently detailed, but one of the caufes has not been often ad- 
verted to: it may afford fome inftruction to modern politi- 
cians. 


‘ The decree which: had commanded the expulfion of the Jews 
from Spain had been eluded by avarice ; and that wretched people, 
by the connivance of the governors of the provinces, and of the 
fuccefiors of Chintila, had been permitted to purfue and improve 
the arts of trade and commerce. But without a legal eftablith- 
ment, the fruits of their ingenuity or labour, and even their lives, 

“were expofed to the caprice or covetoufnefs of their rulers; They 
might fometimes complain of wanton cruelty ; but they could al- 
ways, and with juftice, accufe the infatiate demands of the hun- 
ery Vifigoths; they were fuffered to accumulate only to fwell the 
eoffers of their mafters; the thirlt of revenge beeame more ftrong 
in proportion as it was neceffary to cherifh it in filence; they ex- 
nlted in the vi€tories of the Mahometans; they continued a dan- 
gerous and hoftile correfpondence with their brethren, who under 
the adminiftration of Chintila had fheltered themfelves from per- 
fecution in Africa; and on their affurances of fupport, and with 
the fecret hope of more effectual fuccour from the Saracens, they 
fixed the day to ereét the ftandard of revolt,’ 


Though this confpiracy was defeated, it was not long be- 
fore the diflentions of the Gothic empire afforded a ftill more 
favourable opportunity. Our author follows the elegant hif- 
torian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in re- 
jecting the popular ftory of Cava, the virgin daughter of count 
Julian being ravifhed by Roderic, and confiders the revolt and 
treachery of the general to have originated from his attachment 
to the family of Witiza, whom Roderic had dethroned; and 
the defcent of the Saracens was certainly facilitated by the 
culpable inattention of the Spanifh monarch to the marine de- 
partment. In his account of the decifive battle of Xerez, our 
author alfo follows implicitly Mr. Gibbon: the fcenes of in- 
gratitude and of blood which enfued are well known to moft 
readers through the fame medium. | Of the dynafty of the 
Osimiades in Spain the following is our author’s account: 


7 ‘Te 
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* It was then arofe the. age of Arabian gallantry and magnifi- 
cence, which exalted the Moors of Spain above their contempo- 
raries, and rendered Cordova the feat of the rival arts, and arms, 
Near thirty years the reign of Abdalrahman was prolonged amidit 
the acclamations of his people; and an hero who was indebted for 
the f{ceptre to his fword, as a fovereign encouraged and extended 
the mild influence of agriculture and commerce. He had folicit- 
ed againft the fleet and army of the caliph Almanfor, the aid of 
the Chriftians; and after vilory, in his edict of pacification, he 
was not forgetful of their affiftance ; the modeft impofition of ten 
thoufand ounces of gold, ten thoufand pounds of filver, ten thou- 
fand horfes, as many mules, one thoufand cuirafles, with an equad 
number of helmets and lances, rather afferted his fovereignty, than 
marked the ability of his fubjeéts. The country, from a fcene of 
defolation, rapidly affumed under his impartial government the 
features of wealth and profperity. Cordova became the centre of 
induftry, of politenefs, and of genius. The bold and noble ftrave 
in tilts and tournaments ; the prize of addrefs and valour was dif- 
puted in the capital of the Ommiades by the moftilluflrious knights 
from every part of Europe; and Spain was the only kingdom of 
the Weft where the influence of mufic was felt, and the ftudies of 
geometry, aftronomy, and phyfic, were promoted and regularly 
practifed. 

‘¢ Haffam the fon and fucceffor of Abdalrahman, was not inferior 
to his father in his thirft of glory and his paffion for architecture. 
He applied the plunder of the fouthern provinces of France to the 
holy purpofe of completing the mofch which had been begun by 
his predeceffor, He was not only a patron of, but a proficient in 
the arts; and the bridge which he planned, and threw over the 
Guadalquivir, remains a lafting monument of hig fkill. 

‘ Beneath the fecond Abdalrahman, new ftructures fupplied the 
wants of the citizens, and augmented the magnificence of Cor- 
dova; a perpetual fupply of pure water was conducted through 
pipes and aqueduéts into the heart of the city; and the erections 
of numerous mofchs admonifhed the inhabitants where their grati- 
tude was due for the profperity they enjoyed. The protection of 
learning and the learned illuttrates the reiga of Alkaham the Se- 
cond. The univerfity of Cordova was founded and endowed by 
his munificence. The birth-place of the Senecas and the Lucans 
afferted again its pretenfions to literary fame; and might boait a 
library of fix hundred thoufand volumes, forty-four of which were 
employed in the mere catalogue. 

‘ Yet thefe may be confidered as faint and imperfect fketches of 
the wealth, the power, and the magnificence of the caliphs of 
Spain; and the pomp and profufion of the third Abdalrahman, 
who reigned about a century and a half after his houfe was firft 
eftablithed at Cordova, mui have excited the wonder and envy of 
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246 Hiftory of Spain. 

his contemporaries, and has almoft furpaffed the beliefiof pofterity. 
His feraglio, with his wives, his concubines, and black eunuchs, 
amounted to fix thoufand three hundred perfons; and he was at- 
tended to the field by a guard of twelve thoufand horfe, whofe 
be!ts and fcimitars were ftudded with gold. The prefents that 
were laid at his feet by his favourite Aboumalik, when preferred 
to the polt of grand vizir, confifted of four hundred pounds of 
virgin gold, ingots of filver to the value of four hundred and 
twenty thoufand fequins, five hundred ounces of ambergris, three 
hundred ounces of camphire, thirty pieces of gold tiffue, fo rich as 
to be worn alone by a caliph, ten fuits of khorafan fables, and one 
hundred ‘uits of lefs valuable furs ; forty-eight fets of gold and filk 
trappings for horfes, four thoufand pounds of filk, fifteen coarfers 
of the pureft breed of Arabia, and caparifoned worthy of the maf. 
ter that was to mount them; a promifcuous heap of Perfian car- 
pets and coats of mail, of aloes, of thields, and lances; and the 
long and {plendid proceffion was clofed by forty youths, and twenty 
girls of exquidite beauty, whofe collars and bracelets fparkled with 
gems of ine ftimable value. Yet to Abdalrahman the moft preci« 
ous gift of his miniller was the poem which celebrated, and per- 
haps joftly, his virtues ; ; he fi ftened with attention; claimed at 
leaft the prits of liberality ; and rewarded the merit or artful flate 
tery of the bard with a penfion of one hundred thoufand pieces of 
gold. or Parnes of forty thoufand pounds fterling. 

The monarch who could thus acknowledgé the influence of 
verfe, was not likely to be infenfible to the power of beauty; and 
Abdalrahman, it moft be confeffed, loved at leaf with magni- 
ficence. Three miles from Cordova, the city, the palace, and 
the gardens of Zehra, or Arizapha, were conftruéted in honour of, 
and defigned to perpetuate the name of his favourite fultana. The 
moft celebrated architect of Conftantinople was invited to draw the 
plan; the moft fkilful {culptors and artifts of the age were attra¢ted 
by the manificence of the caliph to execute it. The edifice was fup- 
ported by near twelve hundsed columns of Spanith and African, of 
Italian and Greek, marble; the latter were the pledges of alliance 
and friendihip from the emperor of Conttantinople. The richnefs 
of the hall of audience exceeded the bounds of credibility. The 
walls were incruiied with gold and pearls; in the centre was a 
bafon with curious and coftly figures of birds and quadrupeds ; 
above it hung a pearl of inellimabie price, the tribute of the fears 
or gratitude of the emperor Leo, ‘Twenty-five years, and above 
three millions flerling, were confumed in conftructing and adorn- 
ing the favourite refidence. Within, and fequeftered from view, 
Were the a; artments cf the envied females who tharéd, or were re- 
ferved for the embraces of Abdairahman. ‘The charms of Zehra 
fhone above the namelefs multitude, and might defy the eye of 
malignant criticifm ; over the principal entrance to the palace, her 
\ Ratue 
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ftatue extorted the admiration of the crowd; yet while the enrap- 
tured Moflems gazed with ardour on the fymmetry of her form, 
their piety was wounded by the boldnefs of their fovereign, whofe 
amorous paffion had prefumed to violate the exprefs mandate of the 
prophet,. which provided againft the danger of idolatry by the in- 
terdi€tion of images. Their murmurs probably never reachéd the 
ears of Abdulrahman, who when fatiated with the delights of love, 
or fatigued with the toils of the chace, repofed in a lofty pavilion, 
fituated in the midft of a garden, which was adorned with a foun- 
tain replenifhed, not with water, but with the pureft quickfilver, 

« In our imperfect eftimation of the lot of human life, there are 
few who would not willingly accept the cares, with the comforts 
of royalty. Yet the name of Abdalrahman may be added to the 
lift of thofe who, from the time of Solomon to the prefent age, have 
complained that the poffeffion of a throne could never affard any 
lafting fatisfaétion. An authentic memorial, which ought to tem- 
per the ardour of ambition, was found in the clofet of the caliph 
after his deceafe ; was tranfcribed, and carefully preferved, as an 
inftructive leffon to pofterity. ‘* I have now reigned above fifty 
years in victory or peace; beloved by my fubjects, dreaded by my 
enemies, and refpected by my allies. Riches and honours, power 
and pleafure, have waited on my call, nor does any earthly blef- 
fing appear to have been wanting to my felicity; in this fituation 
I have diligently numbered the days of pure and genuine happi- 
nefs which have fallen to my lot: they amount to faarfeen; O 
man! place not thy confidence in this prefent world,” ‘The ad- 
monition was probably read, admired, and neglected; the fuc- 
ceffors of Mahomet feem to have forgotten the {piritual rewards 
that had been promifed by the prophet; they difdained the abftin- 
ence and frugality of the firft caliphs, and afpired to emulate the 
magnificence, and condefcended to indulge in the luxury of the 
Perfan kings.’ 


Amidft the amazing fucceffes of the Mahommedans, the . 
fcanty remnant of Chriftians, \ who {till rejected their yoke, are 
almoft loft to our fight; an illu{trious band of fugitives, how- 
ever, {till maintained their independence in the vallies of Aftu- 
ria. Hence they made se and fuccefsful incurfions on 
their infidel neighbours, Under Alfonfo the Catholic, they 
ventured from their native faftnefles into the plains of Leon 
and Caftille, and at length proceeded to build the walls and 
occupy the cities of Leon and Aftorga.’ The following fketch 
of the latter years of Alfonfo the Great is interefting; 


« A new truce between the Chriftians and Moflems was foon 
fucceeded by war; and the banks of the Duero, in the neigh- 
bourhcod of S sinewe, were diftinguithed by the laf victory which 
Alfonfo atchieved as a king. In every foreign or domeitic con- 
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teft that monarch had refifted or vanquifhed his enemies; and durs 
ing a long and tempeftuous reign his labours had been cheered b 
the remembrance of former exploits, and the hopes of future fuc- 
cefs. But his declining years were expofed to a ftruggle which 
even conqueft could not reccncile ; the magnificence of his build- 
ings and the length of his’ wars had compelled him to impofe new 
taxes on his fubjects ; 3 and an ungrateful and inconfiderate people 
murmured at the expences which had contributed to their fplen- 
dour and fecurity. Their difcontents were fecretly inflamed by 
Garcias, the eldeit fon of the king, whofe impatient and rebelli- 
ous hand grafped at afceptre, which in a fhort time muft have de- 
fcended to him without guilt; the confederacy was {welled by 
Ximené, who repined in the arms of an old and infirm hufband; 
but the unnatural defign of Garcias had not entirely eluded the ob- 
fervation of Alfonfo; the prince was feized and firiétly confined ; 
and Ximené, after having in vain folicited his releafe, Srepared 
to obtain it by force. Sheiwas fupported by Nugnez Fernandez, 
one of the’ moft powerful nobles of Caftille; and a‘civil war was 
kindled throughout the kingdom. The prudence of Alfonfo 
taught him to prevent or terminate a conteft which muft have been 
fatal to his houfe, and deftructive to his people; he difdained to 
reign by force; he abhorred the effufion of Chriflian blood ; and 
ina national council at Oviedo he declared his intention to refign 
the crown to his fon ; more truly great in the moment of his ab- 
dication than i in the itsvidia’ blaze of profperity, he retired from 
the palace ; even the ftubborn fpirit of Garcias was vanquithed by 
his generofity; and in the poffeffion of the throne, he difplayed 
that duty and reverence for his father, which he had defpifed or 
neglected i in the condition of a fubjeét. 

' € The Moors were foon taught, that, notwithftanding the abdi- 
cation of Alfonfo, the fame counfels prevailed at Oviedo. Gar- 
cias penetrated into the heart of Caftille, defeated an army of 
the infidels, and made their general prifoner. In a fecond incur- 
fion the van guard was led by Alfonfo himfelf ; and the Chriftians 
and Mahometans beheld with mutual aftoni fhment a fon truft the 
father whom he had dethroned, and a father ferve the fon by whom 
he had been betrayed, The country beyond the Duero was {wept 
by their united arms; the cities of Meda, Corunna, Ofma, and 
Coca, on the banks of that river rofe from their ruins and were 
ftrengthened by new fortifications ; ; but the royal veteran was in- 
capable of fuftaining the fatigue of this laft expedition; and on 


his return within the walls of Zamora, death clofed the long and 
glorious | toils of Alfonfo the Great,’ ce 


If the Chrjftians had remained united among themfelves, 
their heroic valour would probably have foon relieved the whole 
pountry from the yoke of the Muflulmans ; ; but the hiftory of 

the 
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the kingdom of Leon is little more than a detail of rebellions 
and revolutions.—In the mean time the kings of Navarre in- 
creafed infenfibly in power; and, about the middle of the 
eleventh century, Sancho, king of Navarre, claimed the fo- 
vereignty of Arragon and Caftille. By the weaknefs or the pru- 
dence of Bermudo, king of Leon, thefe provinces were ceded 
to Ferdinand, the fon of Sancho, who married Cea, the fifter 
to the king of Leon, and ereéted into an independent fove- 
reignty, under the title of the kingdom of Cattille : fhortl 
after, however,the two kingdoms were united by tlie death of 
Bermuda in the perfon of the fame Ferdinand I. The reign 
of this monarch was diftinguifhed by the ations of the famous 
general Rodrigo, better known from the mufe of Corneille by 
the name af the Cid. 


« Fifteen fummers had not yet matured the ftrength of Rodrigo, 
when his fearlefs f{pirit was difplayed in vindicating the honour of 
an infulted father. The aged Alfonfo de Vivar had in the pre- 
fence of the court received a blow from the count de Lozano. He 
could not truft to his own feeble arm for reparation; and though 
he had three fons who had attained to manhood, it was to. the 
youthful ardour of the fourth that he confided the indignity, and 
his hopes of vengeance ; his choice was juftified by the alacrity of 
Rodrigo; and, before the royal palace, Lozano fell by the fword 
of an adverfary, whole youth and inexperience he had derided. A 
martial age approved the deed ; and the valour which had avenged 
the injuries of a father, extended the glory of a people. Rodrigo 
grew in fame and years; but on his return from a fuccefsful cam- 
paign againit the infidels, he was accufed by the filial piety of the 
daughter of Lozano; fhe found the culprit in full poffeffion of the 
royal favour, and the admiration of his country; fhe was moved 
to compaflion by his renown; the was inflamed to love by his ma- 
jettic perfon and graceful addrefs; the confented to become the 
confort of an ‘hero; and the death of a father was forgotten, or 
atoned in the embraces of a vigorous hufband. 

‘The furname of Cid, is a corruption from the Arabic’ of E/ 
Seid, or Lord, which the refpe@ of the Moors firft conferred oa 


- their conquero:, and which was afterwards confirmed to him by 


“the elteem of his king. The exploits of the Cid have been adorn- 


ed and exaggerated by fancy; yet through the cloud of fable we 
may difcern that he was an intrepid foidier and fkilful captaio. 

To his genius was afcribed the defeat of Ramiro; as the general 
of Sancho, the fon and fucceflor of Ferdinand in the throne of 
Caflille, he wrefted the vittory from Alfonfo of Leon; with his 
own followers he recovered Valencia; though his integrity expof- 
ed him to the ingratitude of a court, he was conftantly followed 
by t the eiteem of his countrymen; and in the reign of Alfonfo the 
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fixth, after near fixty fuccefsful years of martial toils, he encoun. 
tered with the refignation of a Chriftian that death which he had 
fo often braved as.a warrior. 

« The marriage and victory of Ferdinand had firft united the 
‘crowns of Caftille and Leon; his death feparated them: the di- 
vifion of his dominions, which he prevailed on a national affembly 
to ratify, might rather become a fond parent who wifhed to diftri~ 
- bute his favours impartially among his children, than a wife mo- 
narch jealous of the happinefs and grandeur of his people. To his 
eldeft fon Sancho he affigned Cattille; to Alfonfo, his fecond, 
Leon and the Afturias; Gallicia, with the part of Portugal he 
had conquered, were erected into an independent kingdom for 
Garcias the youngelt; and to his daughters, Urraca and Elvira, 
he bequeathed the cities of Zamora and Toro, on the banks of 


the Duero.’ 


After a fucceflion of wars and contefts, the kingdoms of 
Cafiille and Leon were once more united, in the year 1252, 
under Ferdinand, furnamed the Saint. It was, however, the 
year 1479 before the kingdoms of Caftille and Arragon were 
united under the general denomination of the kingdom of 
Spain, in the perfons of Ferdinand and Ifabella. The Moorith 
empire was fhortly after annihilated by the fubje€tion of Gra- 
nada, the domeftic hiftory of whofe monarch is interefting, 


§ The conqueft of Granada has been adorned by the romantic 
fancy of Dryden; the circumitances on which he founded his play 
have been collected by an ingenious modern traveller; and though 
perhaps they command not our belief, they admirably illuftrate 
the fpirit and manners of the age. The moft powerful families in 
the reign of Abdalla were the Abencerrages and Alabeces, the Zee. 

ris and Gomeles. High above the reft towered the Abencerrages, 
vnegualled in gallantry, magnificence, and chivalry; of thefe 
Albin Hamet ftood defervedly the foremoft in the favour of his 
fovereign. His influence excited the envy of the Zegris and Go-~ 
meles; and to accomplifh his ruin, they defcended to the blackeft 
artifice. An infidious villain of the race of Zegri availed himfelf 
of his intimacy with the king to infinuate a dark tale of treafon and 
adultery; he affirmed the Abencerrages to be ready to rife in 
arms ; and affured the monarch, thatin the gardens of the palace 
of Alhambra, he had furprifed Hamet in wanton dalliance with 
the queen. The ftory found ready admiffion into a jealous bo- 
fom; and the houfe of Abencerrage was doomed to deftruétion. 
They were fummoned fucceflively to attend the king in the court 
of Lions; and no fooner was each unhappy victim admitted with- 
in the walls, than he was fe:zed by the Zegris and beheaded. 
Thirty-fix of the nobleft had already perifhed, when the bloody 
perfidy was revealed by a page who had efcaped after witneffing 
his 
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his mafter’s execution. ‘The.news was rapidly circulated ; all 
Granada flew to arms; and the ftreets were deluged with the blood 
of the contending faftions. The authority or addrefs of Mufa, a 
baftard brother of the king, prevailed on them to fufpend their 
rage; and to the chiefs of his nation Abdalla explained the fource 
of his condu@; the confpiracy of the Abencerrages, and the adul- 
tery of the queen. At the fame time he folemnly pronounced the 
fentence of the latter; and fhe was to be delivered alive to the 
flames in thirty days, if the did not produce four knights to vin- 
dicate in arms her innocence againft four of her accufers. The 
braveft warriors in Granada were emulous to enter the lifts in her 
defence; but it was to a Chriftian {word the royal criminal en« 
trufted her caufe. She conveyed a letter to Don Juan de Chacon, 
lord of Carthagena, and invoked him by the generous duties of 
knighthood to become her champion, and to bring with him three 
valiant friends. The anfwer of Chacon affuaged her fears, and 
affured her that he tco highly valued the honour the had conferred 
on him to be abfent at the hour of trial. On the fatal day the 
populace accufed the negligence of their queen, who had not 
named her defenders; Mufa, Azarque, and Almoradi, the judges 
of the combat, intreated her in vain to accept their fervices; fhe 
repofed with fecurity on the Caftilian faith, and defcended with a 
firm ftep from the Alhambra to the fcene of encounter; the lifts 
were prepared ; the trumpets of the Zegri founded; and from 
eight in the morning till two at noon their defiance was unanfwer- 
ed; but when the anxiety of the multitude was increafed to the 
higheft pitch, and even the confidence of the queen was fhaken, 
a fhout of tranfport burft from the crowd ; four horfgmen, armed 
after the manner of the Turks, entered the fquare ; one of them 
requefted permiffion to addrefs the queen ; and as he knelt before 
her, he let drop the letter fhe had written to Don Juan; the in 
flantly acknowledged her Chriftian champions, and declared her 
willingnefs to reft her innocence on their valour and fuccefs. With 
Don Juan, the duke of Arcos, Don Alonzo de Aguillar, and 
Don Ferdinand de Cordova, fhared the glory and danger of the 
romantic and perilous adventure. On the fignal, they furioufly 
fpurred their courfers againit their adverfaries, and three of the 
Zegri were inftantly overthrown and extended lifelefs on the plain; 
the fourth, the traitor himfelf who had forged the falfehood, 
maintained a more obftinate ftruggle ; but he funk at length co- 
vered with wounds at the foot of Don Ferdinand; and his laf 
breath confeffed his treafon, and the innocence of the queen. 
Amidft the acclamation of the multitade, and the congratulations 
of the Moorith chiefs, the victorious knights retired without dif. 
clofing their nation or quality; but though Abdalla jn tears re 
pened his credulity, he could not efface the refentment, or change 
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the fettled purpofe of the queen; fhe renounced for ever his fo- 
ciety, and fought a retreat in the kingdoms of Fez or Morocco; 
a fimilar indignation was felt by the Abencerrages; they quitted 
Spain; and Granada was deprived of her ableft champions at the 
moment that they were moft neceflary to her defence.’ 


With one other extract we fhall for the prefent clofe our 
review of this entertaining work. 


‘ The inmoft receffes and glories of the Alhambra were thrown 
open to the eyes of Ferdinand ; as in the pride of viXory he paffed 
through the gates of judgment, the Chriftian chief might have been 
inftructed by the humble piety of the Muffulman; and the fre- 
quent infcription on the walls, there is no conqueror but God, might 
have checked the info'ence of profperity; but the moment of fuc- 
cefs is feldom propitious to admonition ; and it is not probable 
that the inftability of his own fortune, and the fallen ftate of Ab- 
dalla, recurred to the mind of the vitor, while he gazed on thofe 
wonders which have refilted the rage of time, and ftill command 
the admiration of the traveller. 

‘ The exterior of the Alhambra prefents a rough and irregular 
pile of buildings which forms a ftriking contraft to the order and 
elegance within. ‘Through a fimple and narrow gate, the fpectator 
is conduéted to a feries of beauties which almoft realife the fabul- 
ous talesof the geniti. The bath, the firft objett which ftrikes his 
fight, confifts of an oblong fquare, with a deep bafon of clear wa- 
ter in the middle ; two flights of marble fteps leading down to the 
bottom; on each fide a parterre of flowers, and a row of orange 
trees. ‘The court is incircled with a periitile paved with marble; 
the arches bear upon very flight pillars, in proportions and ftyle 
different from all the regular orders of architecture. The ciel« 
ings.and walls are incrufted with fret work in ftucco, fo mi- 
nute and intricate, that the moft patient draughtfman would find 
it difficult to follow it, unlefs he made himfelf matter of the gene- 
ral plan. The former are gilt or painted ; and time has not faded 
the colours, though they are coniftantly expofed to the air; the 
lower part of the latter is Mofaic, difpofed in fantaftic knots and 
feftoons ; a work new, exquifitely finithed, and exciting the moft 
agreeable fenfations. | 

‘From the bath a fecond door opens into the court of the lions, 
an hundred feet in length, and fifty in breadth, enviioned witha 
colonade feven feet broad on the fides, and ten at the end; the 
roof and gallery are fupported by flender columns of virgin marble, 
fantallically adorned ; and in the centre of the court are the tta- 
tues of twelve lions, which bear upon their backs a large bafon, 
out of which rifes a leffler. A volume of water thrown up, falls 
again into the bafon, paffes through the beafts, and iffues out of 


— theig 
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their mouths into a large refervoir, whence it is communicated in- 
to the other apartments. 

‘ Thefe apartments are decorated with whatever the art of the 
age could invent or commerce could fupply. The floors glitter 
with marble ; the walls and the windows are enriched with Mo- 
faic; and through the latter the rays of the {un gleam with a va- 
riety of light and tints on the former; the air is perpetually re- 
frefhed by fountains; and the double roof equally excludes the 
extremes of heat andcold; from every opening fhady gardens of 
aromatic trees, beautiful hills, and fertile plains meet the eye; 
nor is it to be wondered that the Moors ftill regret the delights of 
Granada, and ftill offer up their prayers for the recovery of that 
city, which they deem a terreftrial paradife.’ 


We have had frequent occafion to fpeak in commendation 
of the ufeful labours of our author.—But we cannot difmifs 
this article without giving our honeft opinion that in the con- 
duct and ftyle of this work he has improved upon his former 
productions. —The matter is well arranged; he has happily 
feized upon the great and diftinguifhing features of the hiftory, 
and has not fatigued or confufed his readers by the minute de- 
tail of trivial circumftances. ‘The ftyle too, while it is equal- 
ly animated, is more chafte and fimple than that of his hif- 
tories of France and of Rome; and indeed we have feldom peé- 
rufed a hiftory written in a more lively or agreeable manner. 


(To be continued.) 





Obfervations on the Nature and Cure of Calculus, Sea Scurvy, 
Confumption, Catarrh, and Fever : together with Conjetures 
upon feveral other Subjelts of Phyfiology and Pathology. By 
7, Beddoesy M.D. 8vo. 45 Boards. Murray. 1793. 


OTHING can be more repugnant to our feelings than the 

neceflity we are fometimes under of cenfuring the writ- 

ings of ingenious men. But it is too often the fate of lively 

abilities to get beyond the centroul of fober judgment, and to 

riot at the expence of philofophy and reafon. Of this we have 
a ftriking inftance before us. 

The obj ect of Dr. Beddoes, in the outfet of this work, is 
to reine as an almoft infallible remedy for the human 
calculus, ¢ a folution of fixed alkali fuperfaturated with carbo- 
nic acid,’ or, what is called in plainer language, though not 
with fo great chemical propriety perhaps, the ‘ mephitic alka- 
line water.’ He remarks, that the great defideratum in the 
exhibition of cauftic alkaline remedies has been. to obviate 
their collateral bad effects, which hitherto have either render- 
ed their ufe a matter of danger, or have fo far limited it as to 
produce little benefit to the patient. 

« The 
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* The method of preparing this medicine is as follows: diffolve 
two ounces and a half (troy weight) of dry falt of tartar in five 
quarts (wine meafure) of foft water; after ftirring the water, and 
then fuffering it to ftand long enough for the fubftances generally pre- 
cipitated from water by fixed alkali, and the refiduum of the falt 
of tartar itfelf to fubfide, pour off the clear folution, and place it 
in the middle veffel of Parker’s apparatus for impregnating liquids 
with fixed air, and expofe it for forty-eight hours to a flream of 
that elaftic fluid. Of this liquor, from twelve to twenty-four oun- 
ces have been taken every day by different perfons affli@ted with 
various calculous complaints, and always, except in one inftance, 
with the defired effect, after it has been continued fome time.’ 


As acheaper remedy, more convenient in the adminiftration, 
and of perhaps equally beneficial properties, the do¢tor advi- 
fes us to reduce natron or fal fode into a white powder by ex 
pelling the water of chryftallization by expofure to a gentle 


heat. 


“ Of this powder, fays he, fromone to two fcruples taken every day 
has generally afforded relief in lefs than three weeks ; and in no 
cafe but one, out of more than twenty that have fallen under my 
own obfervation, have they failed to perform every thing which 
could be defied from medicine, except eradicating the tendency 
to form calculous concretions, to which no known remedy has the 


{malleft pretenfions.’ 


But a more prominent feature in this eccentric treatife, 18 
the application of a chemical principle to the theory of dif- 


eales. 


¢ For feveral years paft, fays the author, I had been attempting to 
difcover fome part of the effects of oxygene air upon the animal 
economy : it appeared likely that its abundance or deficiency 
’ would fenfibly affect the health, and that the chemical compofi- 
tion of the fluids and folids of the living body would influence their 
properties not lefs than the properties of dead matter, though not 
perhaps exactly in the fame way. In fome inftances I thought I 
perceived as much certainty as either could be expected, or as 
is any where to be found in medical reafonings, and in others 
there appeared a faint glimmering of probability, where total 
darknefs has hitherto prevailed. The fcurvy (fea fcurvy) I have 
Jong confidered as offering an application of the pneumatic che- 
miltry, nearly as direct and beauuful as the phenomena of refpi- 
‘Fation ; and it would be eafy to prove, by the teftimony of differ~ 
ent perfons, that I had long fuppofed this difeafe to be owing toa 

radual abftraction of oxygene from the wholefyftem, juft as death 
‘is produced in drowning, by withholding all at once the fame fub- 


fiance from that blood which is to pais to the poftcrior cavities of 
,? _ tite 


- 
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the heart. The proofs of this theory feemed equally fimple oe 
ftrong ; the livid colour of the blood, and the large livid fpe 
which are fo often fpread-over the furface of the body, left little 
room to doubt of the abfence. of oxygene; and the recovery of the 
fick, by the adminiftration of acids, and by a vegetable diet, af- 
fords a fort of confirmation fimilar to that which is derived from 
chemical fynthefis, for no fubftances are better calculated than 
acids, at leaft, to impart oxygene to the fyftem ; they contain it 
in abundance, and they eafily part with it.’ 


Our readers are here put completely in pofleflion of the doc- 
tor’s hypothefis, which he very fportively chafes through all 
the labyrinths of fancy and fpeculation. He wifhes to afcribe 
all difeafe either to a deficiency or redundancy of oxygene 
in the blood, and inftances four, to the fymptoms of which he 
labours hard to apply this new doétrine. Scurvy and obefity 
he alleges to be difeafes in which the oxygene of the blood 
is defective ; phthifis and catarrh he attributes to its redun- 
dancy. From the unfavourable refult of experiments made 
with a view to relieve phthifis, he draws an inference in behalf 
of his hypothefis. 


© It is well known, fays he, that the fymptoms of phthifis have 
been greatlyaggravatedin fome pommnterhehave re been madeto refpire 
oxygene air. Mr.’Fourcroy de e{cribes the refult of the trial of oxy- 
gene air upon twenty patients, of whom he faw eleven himfelf. 
After a few flattering appearances, which infpired them with very 
fanguine hopes, they were ali fenfibly the worfe for this treatment, 
and as fenfibly relieved by abandoning it. ‘* Even amid their 
felf-congratulations,” fays he, ‘* feveral figns admonifhed the ate 
tentive phyfician that their hopes were ill founded. Ti he tkin was 
dry and hot; the face took fire and became of a more florid red, 
S’allumoit et fe colorcit d’un rouge plus vif quill n’ etoit auparavant.”? 
This heightening of the colour by the infpiration of oxygene air 
depofes ftrongly in favour of the opinion I am maintaining. ‘Since 
the complexion, already more florid thannatural, is heightened 
by the addition of oxygene, may we not conclude that the firf 
gradation is alfo owing to an excefs of oxygene. <‘* The fymp- 
toms’? Mr. Fourcroy goes on to inform us, in a fortnight or three 
weeks after the firft feeemingly favourable effect of the oxygene 
air, ** became all at once more fevere ; the change was indicated 
by adry convolfive cough, {pitting of blood, a fenfation of burn- 
ing heat and fharp pain in the thorax, a fever almoft acute, and 
threatening to become inflammatory, by agitation in all the mem- 
bers, refileffnefs, and thirit. It was neceffary to bleed, to give 
antiphlogiftic and fedative remedies, and the patients fhewed great 
unwillingnefs to infpire the oxygene air. When thefe violent and 
alarming fymptoms were allayed by proper treatment, the difeafe 
refumed 
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refumed its ordinary form, and the fever appeared with its quoti- 
dian type; the expectoration became purulent again. In its 4th 
ftage the difeafe made a quicker progrefs than ufual. This ac- 
celerated progrefs, the fymptoms of inflammation, the uneafinefs, 
the oppreffion, the burning (ardeur) of the lungs, the ftoppage of 
expectoration, acute hemoptyfis, all thefe phenomena were mani- 
feftly owing to the ufe of oxygene air. They equally took place 
in eight patients who were not fo far gone as the others ; and it 
was neceflary to abandon this mode of treatment—the patients 
themfelves indeed defired that it might be abandoned.” 


‘The author, on the other hand, takes notice of fome trials 
made by Dr. Prieftley, Dr. Percival, and Dr. Withering, of 
© common air largely mixed with carbonic acid air,’ in con- 
fumptive cafes. ‘Thefe, it feems, were attended with fome 
favourable confequences, although a complete cure was onl 
effe€&ted in one inftance. On this Dr. Beddoes reafons in the 
following manner: 


¢ We cannot be furprifed that thefe experiments fhould not have 
been attended with greater fuccefs, if we confider that thofe who 
made them could not at that early period be enlightened by the 
grateful dawn of a probable theory; that having no well-defined 
end in view, they could not vary their means with fufficient intel- 
Higence ; and that, where the apparatus was fo awkward, fuffici- 
ent perfeverance could not well be expected. If our objeé be to 
lower the ftandard of the atmofphere, carbonic acid air will not 
probably be chofen for this purpofe. Should it be objected, that 
the abftraction of the oxygene was not continued long enough for 
the effect to be produced in this way, it may be replied, that in 
Mr. Fourcroy’s experiments the application of oxygene was not 
probably continued much longer.’ 


After collecting into one point of view all the circumftan- 
ces that feem to favour this fingular do¢trine, the author, con- 
tinuing his application of it to phthifis, proceeds thus : 


« Of thefe hypothefes, I think it fome recommendation that 
they lead toa project totally different from the nugatory modes of 
practice heretofore employed: The treatment they fuggeft-is fo 
obvious, that itis fcarce neceflary to add a fyllable on the fubjeét. 
Fruits, herbs, milk, &c. with all their cooling and all their oc- 
cult qualities befides, have never, I fuppofe, effeéted a cure of 
phthifis; nor am I acquainted with any reafon capable of fatisfy- 
ing a perfon at all folicitous in forming his opinions to difcriminate 
truth from falfehood, that they ever contributed towards a cure. 
While the difeafe is forming, indeed, at which time the diforder 
feems to be highly inflammatory, an oppofite diet may accelerate 
its progres. But there will, probably, be little difficulty in pre- 
| vailing 
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vailing upon men of reflection to avoid both a vegetableand a fti- 
mulating diet; and to put their phthifical patients upon fuch a 
diet as, according to the idea of that difeafe already fo frequently 
repeated, fhall tend to produce the fcurvy. Not only falted meat, 
but an oily diet, may be tried. It will not however, I imagine, 
avail us much folely to cut off the fupply of oxygene by the ftomach. 
The lungs themfelves being difeafed, and alfo being the moft co- 
pious fource of oxygene, it would be moft advantageous to fupply 
them with an air fuited to our purpofe; fuch an air fhould be 
mixed either with an additional quantity of azotic or with hydro 
gene air, which feems to have no irritating quality, and has been 
found to have the power of darkening the colour of the blood. We 
cannot expect benefit from the air of a crowded room, fince its tem- 
perature may counteract the effect of its diminifhed proportion of 
oxygene. It is poffible, but by no means certain, that the fleams 
abounding in fuch a room, which have been complimented with 
the title of putrid, may be injurious to confumptive perfons, Till 
fome means of lowering the ftandard of semolphttie air, without? 
adding to it any thing hurtful, fhall be contrived, we may remove 
phthifical patients out of thofe airy fpacious apartments, which of 
late has been thought falutary in all difeafes indifcriminately. 
‘They may at leaft fleep in confined rooms; and the more confin- 
ed the better, provided a cool temperature be maintained.’ __ 


The particular points of eccentricity in the foregoing pafla= 
ges, are too ftriking to render any comment of ours neceflary. 
‘The author clofes his remarks on confumption by faying : 


¢ The more you reflec, the more you will be convinced that 
nothing would fo much contribute to refcue the art of medicine 
from its prefent helplefs condition, as the difcovery of the means 
of regulating the conftitution of the atmofphere. It would be no 
lefs defirable to have a convenient method of reducing the oxygene 
to 48 or 20 in 100, than of increafing it in any proportion. The 
influence of the air we breathe is as {wide as the diffufion of the 
bloods The minuteft portions of the organs of motion, fenfe, and 
thought, muft be affected by any confiderable change in this fluid. 
Whether it be that the brain muft be wafhed by ftreams of arterial 
blood, or that the action of every organ is a ftimulus to the fyftem 
in general, and confequently to every other organ in particular, 
it is certain, that when the accefs of oxygene is cut off from the 
lungs, the functions of the brain ceafe: perhaps there may be a mix- 
ture of azotic and oxygene airs more favourable to the intelleGual 
faculties than that which is found in the atmofphere; and hence 
chemiftry be enabled to exalt the powers of future poets and phi- 
lofophers. ‘That difeafes of excitement on theone hand, and de- 
bility on the other, might be cured almoft folely by a proper air, 


one can hardly doubt; as well as feveral diforders at prefent highly 
C.R.N. Arr. (VIL) Ful, 1793. T~  danger- 
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dangerous or defperate, which one cannot, upon the faith of any 
obvious phenomena, refer to either head. The materia medica 
might, therefore, undergo a ftill greater reduétion, than it has 
lately undergone in. confequence of the purification of medicine 


from its groffer abfurdities ; and hence the treatment of difeafes. 


be at once rendered infinitely more pleafant and more efficacious,’ 


_ We have confined ourfelves to one of the four difeafes to 
which the author applies this new principle. On the reft he 
is equally ingenious, yet equally vifionary. We fhall, there- 
fore, avoid extending our review farther than to remark a pe- 
Culiarity in the terms of his Dedication; a peculiarity perhaps 
which does him fome honour, fince it beftows on pre-eminence 
in {cience, that tribute which has heretofore been the meed only 
of wealth and power. It isaddrefled ‘ to the difcoverer of the 
virtues of vegetable alkali fuperfaturated with carbonic acid ;’ 
and although mankind, we fear, will have lefs reafon than the 
author fondly imagines to applaud this difcovery, the idea in 
itfelf is not wholly unworthy of approbation. 





Fiftorical,; Monumental, and Genealogical Colleions, relative 
to the County of Gloucefter; printed from the original Papers 
of the late Ralph Bigland, Efq. Garter principal King of 
firms. Vol. I. Folios 31. 35. Boards. Nicholls. 1791-6 


}t is perhaps peculiar to this kingdom, that, while many im- 
portant provinces of hiftorical, conftitutional, and juridical 
antiquities, are neglected, or obliquely treated, we are over- 
whelmed with antiquarian books of the moft trifling nature. 
We have in vain endeavoured to trace this peculiarity to its 
fource, and fhall content ourfelves with mentioning and la- 
menting it. A more ftriking inftance cannot be produced than 
in the. work now before us. Who could imagine that a gen- 
tleman could amufe himfelf with collecting all the epitaphs in 
all the church-yards of a county? or that another gentleman, 
his fon, fhould think it worth while to lay them before the 
public in folio volumes? Yet fuch precious records form the 

principal contents of this work. | 
Our editor has unfortunately chofen for an epigraph the fol- 
Jowing fentences of Warton: § It is the prevailing opinion of 
the world,. that thefe performances are folely fabricated by the 
petty diligence of thofe unafpiring antiquaries, who employ 
their time in collecting coats of arms, poring over parifh re- 
gifters, and tranfcribing tomb-ftones. But hiftories of coun- 
ties, if. properly written, become works of entertainment, of 
importance, and univerfality, &c.’? A more fevere or juft fa- 
tire on the prefent publication could not have been met oY 
ic 
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The editor dedicates his work to the duke of Norfolk; and 
a preface by the author follows, informing us that he has chief- 
ly confined himfelf to the monumental infcriptions, fo that his 
work may be regarded as a fupplement to the other hiftories of 
Gloucefterfhire. 

The parifhes are arranged alphabetically. A brief defcrip- 
tion is given; then the incumbents, patrons, and lands of the 
manor, are mentioned: and the ¢ef/fence of the work follows, in 
a collection of all the monumental infcriptions in the church, 
and church-yards, from the tomb of the noble to the head- 
ftone of the labourer ! 


RospertT BuTcHER 
died May 2, 1765, aged 81. 
ELvizaBeTH, his wife, 
died May 10, 1767, aged 78. 


O tempora/ But we are furely arrived at the very dregs of 
literature at laft. 

As even a fingular epitaph is a treat in wading through 
this enormous work, we fhall prefent our readers with the fol« 
lowing at Almondibury. 


* OF all the creatures which God made under the fun there is 
none fo miferable as man. For all dumb creatures have no mise 
fortunes do befall them but what come by nature; but man, 
through his own folly, and againft his own knowledge, brings 
himfelf into a thoufand griefs both of foul and body : 


‘ As for example. 


‘ Our father had two children, and againft his knowledge he 
committed the fin of idolatry upon us. For had our father done 
his duty towards God but one part in a thoufand as he did toe 
wards us when he prayed to God to fpare our lives, God might 
have heard his prayers ; but God is a jealous God, and punifh- 
eth the faults of the parents upon their children. ‘Though the fins 
of our father have deprived us of the light of the fun, thanks be 
to God we enjoy more great, more fweet, more blefied light, 
which is the prefence of God, the maker of all lights, to whom 
be all honour and glory. 


‘ Beneath this place lye the bodies of John and Elizabeth Ma- 


ronne, 
in the memory of whom their father caufed this monument to — 


be put up. 
* Elizabeth died in 1708, aged 6.—John died in 1711, aged 5. 


‘ Their father was a poor man, born in the province of Dau- 
| 7. phine 
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phine in the kingdom of France; he believes that his ‘fing were 
the caufe that Gop took the life of his children. 


© Pechur niavanfe pa un pas fans panfer a la mort. 


¢ This motto is in the Patoris, of provincial language of France 3 
in Englifh thus : 


© A finner doth not advance a fingle fep without an approach 
towards death.’ 


The tranflation, we believe, fhould be, ¢ finner advance not 
a ftep without thinking on death.’ The original is furely not 
provincial, but good French badly fpelt. 

Another extract we may redeem from the furrounding mafs. 


In defcribing the parifh of Cotes, Mr. Bigland has the fol- 
lowing paflage : 


* Trewfbury is another hamlet, where are ftrong veftiges of an 
entrenchment, moft probably one of the ‘ caffra explatoria’ of the 
Romans. But a modern, and greater curiofity, is the navigable 
canal intended to join the rivers Severn and Thames, the line of 
which is conduéted through the whole of this parifh ; and the apers 
ture of the tunnel, or grand fubterraneous paflage, barely within 
the limits of it. This ftupendous-work, begun in 1783, is now 
completed. It pierces an immenfe mafs of earth, in a cylindrical 
form, of a diameter of fifteen feet; and is 3860 yards in length. 
Shafts from one end to the other are funk at the diftance of thirty 
yards. From each of thefe the work was finifhed fifteen yards in 
each direction ;‘fome of thefe are left inclofed, to communicate 
air. The greater part of the tunnel is arched artificially with brick 
or ftone; and in fome places the ftrata of rock fupport themfelves ; 
and from the furface of land to the bottom of the tunnel, the deep- 
eft perpendicular is 245. feet. ‘Thefe are circumftances which prove 
it to be the moft remarkable fubterraneous paflage made by artia 
the known world.’ 


This volume clofes with letter F; but we fuppofe the ex- 
ence of fo ufelefs a publication may prevent any further pro- 
grefs. We hope, however, that the country inns will be pro- 
vided with copies ; as, in a rainy day, this work may fave a 
traveller his ufual tafk of infpeting, the tombs in the 
' church-yard, while waiting for his repatt. 
Some of the plates, and particularly the large views, are very 
well engraven. 


The 








{ ars) 
The Science of Legiflation. Tranflated from the Italian of the 


Chevalicr Filangieri, by William Kendall. 8vo. 4s. Boards. 


Robinfons. 1793- 
Wwe: noticed the Analyfis of the Chevalier Filangieri’s very 


able work in the firft volume of our New Arrangement, 
and intended to have taken up the firft book of the tranflation 
very early. It was a debt due to the importance of the fub- 
ject, to the character of the author, and the merit of the tranf- 


7 


lator: perhaps a little mortification at finding the brilliang~ 


ae which thencheered us, clouded by the deftructive an 
aneful influence of misfortunes fpreading from the fouth; a 
little difpleafure at feeing the tranflator ftep out of his way in- 
to the field of difputed politics; the effects of defolating war; 
and a flourifhing commerce, 1tipped in its bloom by a fatal 
blight : — either caufe might have operated, or all may have 
united to make us return unwillingly to the fubject, till the 
voice of duty was loud enough to overpower the fuggeftions 
of inclination. We now take up the work to give an ac- 
count of the author’s labours, the fentiments of the tranflator, 
and to affign a few reafons for what may be fuppofed incon- 
fiftent in the prefent introduCtion. | 

We obferved, in p. 148 of the volume of ovr Journal re- 
ferred to, that the fubject of the firft book was to contain the 
general rules of legiflative fcience. It is now neceflary to be 
more particular, and to fay, that thefe rules are drawn from: 
the relation which the laws fhould bear to the various objects. 
and defigns of jurifprudence. The fole and univerfal objeét 
of legiflation is in the firft chapter derived from the origin of 
civil focieties, the love of fafety and tranquillity. Preferva~ 
tion, the author remarks, refpects exiftence, tranquillity, fecus 
rity: the former implies a competence, and the latter a confi- 
dence in the government which protects. The following re 
fleCtions, arifing from the conduct of France in the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, deferve to be felected : 


‘ The banifhing from their country a portion of her citizens, 
whom error had deluded, not only gavea fatal ftab to her popula- 
tion, but deprived the ftate, atthe fame time, of treafures of arts, 
which thefe unfortunate exiles offered to other nations, who clears 
ly faw their intereft in affording them protection. A preference 
of the produétions of art to thofe of nature, a reliance on thehands 
of her citizens, rather than the fertility of her country, while it 
deprived the earth of hufbandmen, in order to procure inventors 
of fathion, and manufacturers of ftuffs, gave France a deceitful 
ard precarious profperity, which has vanifhed before the progrefs 
of European indaftry, and offered to other nations an Opportuni- 
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ty of impoverifhing her, by enriching themfelves. The firft ia 
taking advantage of this difcovery was England, to whom France 
was foon obliged to yield the pre-eminence. But this fame na- 
tion *, after having fo long triumphed on every fea, in every port, 
onevery fhore ; after having humbled all the potentates of Europe, 
and extended her influence over the commerce of the two hemi- 
{pheres, is now on the brink of ruin, from the want of a fagacious 
Jegiflator, who might have inftructed her, that a parent, whofe 
children are not numerous, ought not to lend her offspring to 
others; that Great-Britain, with ten millions of inhabitants, was 
not in a fituation of peopling fo many colonies; that her popula- 
tion was by no means fufceptible of fuch a facrifice; inftead of ex- 
citing her citizens to abandon their country, the laws fhould have 
oppofed a barrier to their frequent emigrations ; that fhe fhould 
have been content with thofe eftablifhments which were abfolutely 
neceflary for her commerce: in a word, while influenced by the 
univerfal mania of reigning in the new world, fhe ought at leaft to 
have recollected, that a man who abandons his country to ferve it 
beyond the feas, ceafes not to be a citizen; that oppreffion is 
doubly unjuft when it proceeds from a free people ; that modera- 
tion is the only fafeguard of diftant poffeffions ; that obliging the 
colonies to an exclufive commerce with the mother country, was an 
injuftice which muft continually have exafperated them; to de- 
prive them of the right of being exclufively judged by their own 
juries, was to diminifh their confidence in the government; the 
condemning them to arbitrary contributions was an outrage to their 
liberty ; the taking from them the right of taxing themfelves was 
to take from them a prerogative, of which an Englifhman can 
never be deprived, in whatever pert of the world he may be fettled ; 
a perogative which is perhaps the fole fupport of the liberty of Enz- 
land, a prerogative, to preferve which her citizens have fooften thed 
their blood, and even dethroned their kings. In fine, a good le- 
giflator might have forefeen that thefe colonies, become rich, 
would one day ceafe to have occafion for their mother country, 
and confequently that it was expedient to govern and dire& with 
the utmoft moderation, a people that would {oon find their intereft 
in independence.’ 


Thefe obfervations are fingularly juft, and we can only re- 
call them to notice at this time, when the principle and {pirit 





¢® The reader muft be reminded, that on the appearance of this work, Eng- 
and was engaged in a ruinous war with her American colonies, from which the 
moft fatal confequences were apprehended by the acuteft politicians. This re- 
mark is offered in juftice to the author, whofe obfervations on colonizing are 
extremely judicious, although a fortunate coincidence of favourable events, 
which no fagacity could have forefeen, has precluded fome of his opinions from 
being verified, and awhile averted that fate which threatened England with 

deftruction,—Tranflator.” 
of 
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of the rules are violated by war, by the injudicious difpofal of 
convicts, and by extending territories, which will probably be 
called fuccefs.—England might have emerged from her difh- 
culties, and been happy ! 

The abfolute and relative goodnefs of laws furnifh the fub- 
jects of two excellent and interefting chapters. It is clearly 
fhown, that laws muft not only be abfolutely good, but relas 
tively fo, adapted to the political and natural itate of the na- 
tion that receives them. 

The decline of codes, obftacles to be encountered in chang« 
ing a legiflative fyftem, with the means of obviating them, are 
next confidered. The chevalier fhows, that the {pirit of the 
Roman code was conqueft; but he has failed in the object of 
the other chapter. He fhows how the legiflature may fafely 
introduce a new code; but he has neither fhown the danger 
of an unfolicited interference from the people, nor the means 
of obviating the effects of the fafcinating founds of improve- 
ment and reform, without checking the progrefs of reafon, or 
oppofing the fpreading of free enquiry. In the whole of this 
difquifition, and the following remarks on a cenfor of laws, he 
has fixed his eyes too invariably on the conduct of the ancients. 

The relative goodnefs of laws depends onthe nature of the 
government, the principle which excites the citizen to action 
in different governments, the genius and difpofition of man- 
kind, climate, nature of the foil, fituation and extent of the 
country, national religion, and the degrees of civilization of 
the people. Thefe fubjeéts are examined at fome length in the 
remainder of the book. But it is uneceffary to be particular, and 
we fhall only offer a few remarks on fome of the moft ftriking 
paffages, either of the text or the tranflator’s notes. . 

The nature of the government, fo far as it affects the rela- 
tive goodnefs of the laws, is examined at fome length, and 
thefe chapters afford fevera] very judicious obfervations. After 
what has been faid‘in the declamatory pamphlets of party, the 
following obfervation on the revolution of Sweden deferves 
attention. It may apply alfo to Poland; for, whatever are the 
miferies of a monarchy, they are inconfiderable when com- 
pared with thofe of anarchy, fubordinate defpotiim, and a di- 
vided authority. 


« There cannot be a more defe€tive government than that where 
the authority is divided, while no portion of the ftate knows the 
precife degree of its own power. Such was the deplorable fituation 
of the Swedes prior to the reign of Guflayus Vafa. The o pofite 
pretenfions of the king, the priefthood, the nobility, the cities, 
and the citizens, formed a {pecies of chaos which mult have occa- 
fiqned the ruin of the kiagdom a hundred times, had not the 
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neighbouring people beer. immerfed in fimilar barbarifm. Gafta~ 
vus Vafa, uniting in his own perfon a conifiderable part of thefe 
various powers, drew the government into defpotifm,—but the 
Swedes were lefs miferable under the defpotifm of Guftavus than 
they were during the antient anarchy.’ 


The, example of a mixed government is that of England; 
and the defects of our conftitution, in the chevalier Filangi- 
eri’s opinion, are the independance of the executive on the 
enacting power, the fecret and dangerous influence of the 
prince in the affemblies of thofe bodies which reprefent the 
doyercignty, and the inconftancy of the conititution. Thefe 
- Inconveniencies are.only partly real. ‘The difficulty of punifhe 

ing a fovereign, who no longer reigns conftitutionally, is on- 
ly difficult in appearance. He muft have the command of the 
army, money to pay them, and power to oppofe all the diff- 
culties that parliament can throw in his way. The army, it 
may be faid, can be bought; and the reprefentatives may be- 
come, we fpeak only of probabilities, as venal as electors. 
Neither obje€tion will apply: the Englith foldier is from his 
habits and conneétion a citizen, and it is a pradfical fa@ that 
arliament never can oppofe the decided wifhes of the people. 
he tranflator himfelf, who confiders a reform in parliament 
as neceffary, fupplies an anfwer to one part of the chevalier’s 
objection. 


¢ The author, with confiderable ingenuity and eloquence has la- 
boured in the preceding pages to demonitrate the dangerous influ- 
ence of the prince in parliament. Of this affembly he conceives 
‘:the king may always avail himfelf for effectuating the purpofes of 
” defpoti{m. Tocontrovert his opinions with fuccets, the contracted 
limits of a note are infufaicient. ‘The inftance however fo forcibly 
urged in fupport of this reafoning, does not appear to the tranfla- 
tor completely decifive, During the reign of Henry VIII. the 
rights of parliament were neither underftood nor acknowledged ; 
the nation, corrupt in the extreme, had been impoverifhed by the 
opprefiive exactions of Henry VII. his predeceflor, from whom he 
derived a vaft accumulation of wealth: the moment was propitious 
for purchafing fycophants and betrayers of their country, and 
Henry had money to effect what his defpotic inclination fuzgetted, 
Detefting his tyranny and brutifh vices, we muft neverthelefs ac- 
knowledge fome obligations to that undaunted f{pirit which firft ef- 
feétually rent the fetters of papal ufurpation.’ 


Tk tranflator, who feems to have no inconfiderable legal 
knowledge, in fupport of one of the obfervations in favour of 
the Englifh conftitution, where the author treats of the means 
of obviating the inconveniencies mentioned, and praifes the 
a | law 
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law by which a member accepting ofa new office vacates his 


feat in parliament, gives a very able and comprchenfive-view 


of the laws, to afcertain under what circumftances perfons ac- 
cepting places are rendered ineligible. From this account, 
which is very correct, we perceive that a little latitude of ex- 
planation has crept into parliamentary ufage. The danger from 
the extent of the peerage is perhaps imaginary. The tranfla- 
tor endeavours to obviate it on grounds which we do not ven- 
ture on. It may be replied to more fuccefsfully in this way. 

Before the peerage can become dangerous, it muft be fo nu- 
merous, that, in a commercial country like England, it will 
no longer be confidered as honourable; and, where no very 
important privileges and immunities are annexed, peers, who 
proftitute their honour and their patriotifm in their legiflative 
capacity, would foon become generally infamous, and unable 
to oppofe the clamour of their opponents. 

The danger arifing from the prefent fyftem of election is 
next confidered, and fupported by the tranflator at fome ex- 
tent; with both energy and ability. ‘Thisis a part of the work 
that we promifed to notice, while we explained the apparent 
inconfiftency between the gloomy introduction to this article, 
and our doubts as to the propofed reform. Mr. Kendal muft, 
however, fpeak for himfelf. After fhowing that a period of 
profperity (we were then profperous) is a proper one for re- 
form, and pointing out the fources as well as the exiftence of 
conftitutional abufes, he proceeds to obviate the opinion that 


the prefent parliamentary fyftem is practicably the beft pof- 
ible. 


‘ The only end of legiflation is to promote the public good by 
the beft means the nature of the government will admit—a prin- 
ciple generally received. Is the mode of reprefentation in England 
confiftent with this principle ? We elect reprefentatives to partici- 
pétein enacting laws, and by voting fupplies to fupport the execu- 
tive power ; to watch over the conduét of minifters and cautioufl 
examine whether the national refources be applied to beneficial 
purpofes. To thefe repreféntatives we confide our fortunes and 
our liberties ; imagining they will uniformly prote& both. Let 
us examine whether the conduct of our delegates, under the mo- 
dern fyftem, authorizes this expectation. On foliciting our fuf- 
frages they promife maturely to confider every law propofed before 
they fanction execution; they promife to be cautious in granting 
only fuch fupplies as are really neceffary ; they promife to vote no 
money for corrupting the ftate, or fubverting the morals of the 
people, no penfions for pampering the vices of the great, or pro- 
moting a thoughtlefs profufion in our rulers. Once in feven years 
are engagements Jike thefe reiterated—-once in feven years, de- 


luded : 
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Juded by flattering promifes, we tmagine we enjoy a perfect re- 
prefentation: but alas! after the election is effeéted, thefe engage- 
ments are forgotien, and the care of perferving the beft practi- 
cal fyitem of mixed government poffible is refigned to the execu- 
tive power! 

* Itis not neceffary to enter into a detail of the intrigues of par- 
ties, for whofe: fupport intereft and ambition have been fo often 
allied. We may content ourfelves with obferving, that the mini- 
fier is feldom deferted : his party ever predominates. Whether he 
promote meafures beneficial or ruinous, his influence infures a ma- 
Jerity in the lower houfe: nor can he lofe his fupport until the na- 
tion becomes indignant at his mifconduét—then, perhaps, he con- 
fiders 1t-prudent to refign ; but this refignation does not prevent 
the pernicious confequences of that condu& which endangered the 
public fafety and occafioned the interference of the people. 

« Were the members of the houfe of commons fairly, equally, 
and, as much as poffible, incorruptly chofen, were no preferments 
to be accepted, no places to be filled, no penfions received by the 
popular delegates, dire&tly or indireétly, the condud of parlia- 
ment would be reverfed. Having no compenfation to expect, tl 
members would unite with their conflituents in a common inter- 
eft, Abfurd laws, oppreffive ftatutes, and exorbitant taxes would 
then be felt by them as well as by the people they reprefent. But 
while the executive power poffeffes an unconftitutional influence, 
and in effet alone legiilates for the nation, its miniflers will natu- 
rally fupport meafures which ttrengthen this influence, and enfure 
the obedience of the people. In impoverifhing the ftate by 
enormous expences, they will enrich themfelves: oppreflion will 
afford them an accumulation of patronage. Trifling retrench- 
ments will occafionilly be made to delude the people, but danger- 
ous and radical abutes will be fuffered to fubfift.— Minifters the 
moft virtuous always find fo many friends to gratify, fo many ene- 
mies to reconcile, fo much felf-love to renounce, that the mighty 
bulwark of corruption muft ever remain unfhaken, until the mul- 
titude of fubjeéts unreprefented, deaf to faphiftry and interefted 
clamour, have refolved to purfue a prudent and conflitutional con- 
duct for obtaining a reform. Offering repeated requifitions to 
the legiflature, peaceably, yet firmly demanding elettive rights, 
fet no party fpirit actuate their addrefies, let the public good be 
their fole object; and government muft at length yield to their 
wifhes. Then will their patriotic exertions refcue the crown 
from the the turbulence of party, and the nation fram miniterial 
oppreflion,’ 


Though we are not profefJedly partial, nor ground our 


claims to public favour on an avowed bias, we cannot entire- 


ly agree 7 with Mrz Kendall. We have ever viewed this doctrine 
with 
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with a dubious eye, nor do we. confider out prefent misfor- 
tunes for (highly unfortunate our fituation will be found) as 
refulting from any inadequacy in the reprefentation. ‘The 
great argument is, that the minifter dire€tly or indireétly car’ 
ries his own meafures. ‘True, and (occafionally fubjet to pro- 
per controul) he ought to do fo. One perfon can fee more 
generally and comprehenfively : one can combine the feveral 
parts of a great fyitem, and give a confiftency and uniformity 
to the whole. ‘There muft be fo much confidence in the ac- 
tive power as to enable him to do fo. ‘The nation at laft dif- 
approves, and he refigns; but, until the opinion of the nation 
is afcertained, that of the reprefentatives cannot be known. 4 
It was but a little while after the nation found the American’ 
war ruinous, that lord North’s adminiftration was at an end: 
before that time, it is the opinion of many, that the people 
joined with the executive power, or at leaft were greatly di- 
vided. At the moment, when the prefent war began, the na- 
tion, we fear, was almoft unanimous in its favour; and, if 
the reprefentatives had been inftructed moft generally, their 
conduct would poflibly have been what it was. An univerfal 
delufion reigned: delenda eft Carthage, was the cry of every 
modern Cato; but the means of doing it, the expediency of 
the defign, and the policy of the object, were never confidered. 
Again: if patronage and peculation be in reality the chief ob- 
jects of the executive power, if thefe influencing principles 
were prevalent, beyond what the neceflary means of conduét- 
ing the affairs of the nation required, it might in return be 
afked, whether they were in reality the price for a fteady con- 
fiftent fyftematic plan. In fhort, whether confidered 4 priori, 
or a pofteriori, the danger of the prefent inadequate reprefen- 
tation is by no means clearly afcertained. ‘There are fome 
inconveniencies attending it; but they are fewer than perhaps 
would refult from a different plan. 

On the fubject of climate, our author combats with confi- 
derable energy and extent of knowledge, the fanciful fyftem 
of Montefquieu, that climate influences every moral and poli- 
tical phenomenon. We fhall,felect a part of the chevalier’s 
remarks on the contending opinions of Montefquieu and Hume. 
His pofitions are, 





‘ +f. That climate may doubtlefs exert an influence over the 
nature and morals of mankind as a concurrent, but never as an ! 
abfolute caufe. 

‘ 2nd. That its influence is perceivable and its operation ac- 
tive in powerful climates, (I mean thofe where the degrees of heat 
or cold are exceflive) while in temperate ones its effects can fcarce- 


ly be difcerned. 
| ‘ 3d. 
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* 3d. The pofition of a country with refpe& to the fun fhould 
not alone determine our idea of the climate. 

« 4th. Whatever be the degree of influence derived from cli- 
mate, it muft on no, account be neglected by the legiflator, who 
eught to remedy its effects when pernicious, avail himfelf of them 
when ufeful, and refpect them when indifferent.’ 


What follows is a part of the illuftration of the firft pofi- 


tion. 


¢ Climate has an indifputable influence on the nature and man- 
wers of men. ‘The igneous matter diffufed over the fuperficies of 
our globe is doubtlefs an agent of nature: itis a power which can- 
notremain inactive. Itsinfluence muit extend alike to vegetablesand 
toanimals. Man, diftinguifhed from thefe by the perfection of mind, 
if he exerts his intellectual faculties, may modify, in a certain de- 
gree, the effects of this attive power, but cannot affuredly de- 
ftroy its influence. ‘To the excefs or defect of this matter difperf- 
ed in the atmofphere he breathes, muft be attributed the heat or 
cold of the climate. Mankind therefore may, in fome meafure, 
remedy the inconveniences of this heat and cold, but can never en- 
tirely prevent their operation. Immoderate heat, whether derived 
from the fun’safpect or from local caufes, mutt neceffarily inducea re- 
Jaxation and delicacy of the mufcular, fibre; and fetting the hu- 
mours in continued motion muft enfeeble the body by a perfpiration 
too copious: in fhort, muft diminifh his natural heat, which is 
confiantly, as hath been demonftrated by phyfiologifts, in an in- 
verfe proportion to the heat of the climate. If this be allowed, it 
mutt neceffarily follow that the moral part of our frame is fenfibly 
affected by any difference that may arife in its natural organization, 
Let us contemplate ourfelves, the inhabitants of a temperate cli- 
mate. When we experience exceffive heat, do not our memories 
grow languid—do we not feel ourfelves on the verge of imbecility ? 
Our ideas feem fhrouded by a veil : an unufal laffitude oppreffes 
eur intelle&t. We feem to have loft all command over the exertions 
of mind,’ 


We fhall. add only the concluding part of the illuftration of 
the fourth theorem, which refpects local circumftances, that 
may prevent the exertions of the legiflator. 


« If they depend on the number of woods, on flagnant waters» 
on the vicinity of moraffes, or on other cauies of this kind; the 
legiflature, in, fuch inftances, by encouraging population and 
agriculture, will feethe woods cleared, the morafies drained, the 
Impediments which obftructed the current of the water removed, 
in a word, the rigors of the climate diminifhed in proportion ta 
the fuppreffion of thofe caufes which occafianed its feverity, This 

1$ 
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is by no means an abftraét f{peculation. We have a variety of in- 
ftances to fupport it, as well in the old as the new hemifphere. 
The viciffitudes of nature on our earth afford us endlefs examples 
of local alterations in the climate of various countries, arifing from 
the advancement or decline of population among its inhabitants. 
The foftnefs of Italian fkies was vainly fought, after the northern 
barbarians had overfpread that country with the devaftation of 
their arms, their manners, and their laws. Among the Dutch, 
encouraged by liberty and wife laws, population and induftry have 
banifhed the rigour of antient Batavia. Similar caufes have pro- 
duced fimilar effets in Germany, in England, and in Pennfylva- 
nia. The heroic inhabitants of this latter region have found means 
to extricate themfelves from the inconveniencies of their climate, 
as well as from the oppreffions of their mother country. A wife 
legiflator may therefore fometimes moderate the feverity of climate, 
and may always remedy its pernicious effects. With how much 
greater facility might he not avail himfelf of its falutary tendency ? 
‘ In our temperate climes, where nature, inftead of retarding, 
accelerates the developement of man’s intellectual powers; where 
the moderate elaflicity of the air feems to have intended thofe whe 
Inhale it to enjoy the exclufive privilege of difplaying at once the 
utmoft degree'of activity; where neither an exceffive rigidity and 
tenfion of fibre arifing from extreme cold, nor an exceflive relax- 
ation derived from immoderate heat, are obferved to occafion fins 
por, or diminifh fenfibility ; where the ftimulus of pleafure, unit- 
ed. with ftrength and vigour of body among the men, as well as the 
prolific nature of the women, would certainly promote the higheft 
degree of population, did not moral caufes render ineffectual this 
favorable concurrence of phyfical circumftances: in our temperate 
climates, where the falubrity of the air offers induftry an unlimited 
fcope for exertion, where arts and manufactures of all kinds, whe- 
ther they require the open air or have need of fire, whether they 
demand kill or ftrength in the artificer, may be cultivated with 
equal fuccefs : in our temperate climes, I fay, with what facility 
might not the legiflature promote the advancement of population, 
induftry, arts, manufactures, and public inftru&tion. To obtain 
thefe advantages in countries extremely hot, or intenfely cold, it 
has been obferved we have need of the moit powerful incitements ; 
while to arrive at the fame end in temperate regions, iike our Ita- 


ly, we have only to remove obftacles. Little exertion therefore © 


is neceflary on your parts, O ye fortunate legiflators of thefe hap. 
py climes. Nature herfelf has {moothed the road by which your 
people may be conduéted to profperity. Your own laws have ob- 
ftructed the path with ftones, with thorns, and fhameful impedi- 
ments. Reftore it then to the ftate in which it was left-by nature : 
getign to her the care of perfecting her own work.’ 
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The country’s fituation and extent furnifh the author with 
fome very judicious political remarks on the conduét of the 
czar Peter, and the objects which a legiflator of that country 
fhould keep in his view. Thofe om the national religion and 
the maturity of the people are equally valuable and intereft- 
ing- On the whole, it is a fubje&t of regret, that we have no 
more of this work to furvey in an Englifh drefs. It is in every 
refpect an excellent one, and, in the tranflator’s hands, the 
author’s obfervations reach us with undiminifhed excellence, 
with added energy and perfpicuity. We truft that the recep- 
tion of this firft book will induce him to publifh the reft. If 
our recommendation has any avail, his fuccefs, and the con- 
tinuance of his labours, may be depended on. 





Hudibras, a Poem, in Three Cantos. By Samuel Butler. 
3 Vols. 4to. 41. 10s. Boards. Edwards. 1793. 


N the year 1780, the Royal Academy of Spain, under the 
aufpices and at the expence of his late Catholic majefty, 
ublifhed a very accurate and {plendid edition of Don Quixote. 
To that publication, it is probable, this of Hudibras is owing 3 
for though, in fome particulars, the plan of the latter vary, 
yct, in others, they materially agree. The two works are not 
only printed on paper of the fame fize, and with unufual ele- 
gance, but are ornamented with engravings that in fome mea- 
jure agrec. 

To each:work the life of the author is prefixed; but whilft 
the Spanifh editors have kept the biography of Cervantes dif- 
tinct from the analyfis of his ftory, their example in this re- 
fpedi has not been followed :—obvioufly, becaufe the poem of 
Butler is deftitute of that regularity of fable to which, as a 
whole, its fubordinate parts fhould confpire. Hence, the edi- 
tor is induced to obferve, that, 


« It muft be allowed that our poet doth not exhibit his hero 
with the dignity of Cervantes; but the principal fault of the 
oem is, that the parts are unconnected, and the ftory not inter- 
efting : the reader may leave off without being anxious for the fate 
of his hero; he fees only disjecti membra poeta ; but we fhould 
remember, that the parts were publifhed at long intervals, and 


that feveral of the different cantos were defigned as fatires on difs - 


ferent fubje&s or extravagancies. What the judicious abbé dau 
Bos has faid refpecting Ariofto, may be true of Butler, that, in 
comparifon with him, Homer is a geometrician : the poem is fel- 
dom read a fecond time, often not a firft in regular order; that iss 
by pafling from the firit canto to the fecond, and fo on in fuccefs 
fion. Spencer, Arioflo, and Butler, did not live in an age of 

planning ; 


— 
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planning ; the laft imitated the former poets—** his poetry is the 


carelefs exuberance of a witty imagination and great learning.” 


Of the obfervation that Spencer, Ariofto, and Butler, did 
not live in the age of planning, we muit confefs we fee not 
the propriety. In the productions of the former two, we have 
innumerable examples of. the happieft contrivance ; but had 
the Fairy Queen and Orlando been as defective in plan as Hu- 
dibras itfelf, no inference could thence be drawn in favour of 
Butler ; who, though held forth as an imitation, falls very far 
fhort of the models he followed. Nor let it be faid that he 
lived not in an age of planning, fince he was contemporary 
with, and younger than; Milton. 

This material imperfection in Hudibras, and which muft 
ever fink it below comparifon with Don Quixote, hath pre- 
cluded the prefent editor from the opportunity which the Spa- 
niard enjoyed, of difplaying his judgment and tafte, in one, of 
the moft ingenious Critiques the age can boaft of, and which 
would have done honour to the ftagyrite himfelf *. However, 
to compenfate this want, it may be alleged that, if the poem 
hath not given fcope to this kind of remark, it hath left ample 
room to illuftrative care. On this head, the advantage is 
greatly on the fide of the Englifh editor; for whilft Don 
Quixote is left by the Academicians deftitute of annotations, 
other than a brief notice of various readings, fir Hudibras is 
followed by a juft volume of Notes. 

Not having before us either the edition of Hudibras, print- 
ed in 1710, nor that of Dr. Grey, into which the life of But- 
ler was transferred from the former, we will not venture to 
afcertain how far that account falls in with the prefent ; it is, 
however, but juft to affert, that his new biographer, who has 
had accefs to the beft refources, vouches for nothing without 
proof. In regard to the hackneyed topic of neglect, it is ob- 
ferved that, 


« There is good authority for believing that at one time he was 
gratified with an order on the treafury for 3001. which is faid to 
have paffed all the offices without payment of fees, and thus gave 
him an opportunity of difplaying his difinterefted integrity, by 
conveying the entire fum immediately toa friend, in truft for the 
‘ufe of his creditors. Dr. Zachary Pearce, on the authority of 
Mr. Lowndes of the treafury, afferts, that Mr. Butler received 
from Charles the Second an annual penfion of tool. add to this, 
he was appointed fecretary to the lord prefident of the principali- 
ty of Wales, and, about the year 1667, fteward of Ludlow 
Caftle.’ 





* See Analifis del Quixote, by Don Viacente de los Rios. 
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It is fhrewdly remarked that, 


¢ Indigent poets, who have always claimed a prefcriptive night 
to live on the munificence of their contemporaries, were the 
‘loudeft in their remonftrance. Dryden, Oldham, and Otway, 
while in appearance they complained of the unrewarded merits 
of our author, obliquely lamented their private and particular 
grievances ; Marpoxacy reoPasivy cay O’avtwy nnde” exagos 3 OF, as 
Salluft fays, nulli Mortalium injuriz fuze parve videntur. Mr. 
Bitler’s own fenfe of the difappointment, and the impreffion it 
made on his fpirits, are fufficiently marked by the circumftance of 
his having twice tranfcribed the following diflich with fome varia- 
tion in bis MS. common. place book. 


¢ To think how Spencer died, how Cowley mourn’d, 
How Butler’s faith and fervice were return’d.’ 


¢ In the fame MS. he fays, ‘* wit is very chargeable, and not 
to be maintained in its neceffary expences at an ordinary rate: it 
is the worft trade in the world to live upon, and a commodity that 
no man thiaks he has need of, for thofe who have leaft believe 
they have mott.”? 


That our readers may be apprized of the editor’s refources, 
we will annex the account of them given by himfelf. 


© Tt is extraordinary, that for above an hundred and twenty 
years, only one commentator hath furnifhed notes of any confider- 
able length. Dottor Grey had various friends, pariicularly bifhop 
Warburton, Mr. Byron, and feveral gentlemen of Cambridge, 
who communicated to him learned and ingenious obfervations : 
thefe have been occafionally adopted without fcruple, have been 
abridged, or enlarged, or altered, as beft confifted with a plan, 
fomewhat different from the doétor’s ; but in fuch a manner as to 
preclude any other than a general acknowledgment from the infi- 
nite perplexity that a minute and particular reference to them, at 
every turn, would occafion ; nor has the editor been without the 
affiftance.of his friends. 7 7 
«It is well known in Worcefterfhire, that long before the appear- 
ance of Dr. Grey’s editicn, a learned and worthy clergyman of 
that county, after reading Hudibras with attention, had compiled 
a fet of obfervations, with defign to reprint the poem, and to 
fubjoin his own remarks. By the friendfhip of his defcendants, 
the prefent publither hath been favoured with a fight of thofe pa- 
pers, and though, in commenting on the fame work, the annotas 
tor muft unavoidably have coincided with, and been anticipated 
by Dr. Grey in numerous inftances, yet much original information 
remained, of which a free and unreferved ufe hath been made in 
the following theets; but he is forbid any further acknowledg- 


Ment. 
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He is likewife much obliged to Dr. Loveday, of William- 
{cot, ne?r Banbury, the worthy fon of a worthy father; the abi- 
lities and correétnefs of the former can be equalled only by the 
learning and critical acumen of the latter. He begs leave like- 
wife to take this opportunity of returning his thanks to his learned 
and worthy neighbour Mr. Ingram, from whofe converfation much 
information and entertainment has been received on many fub- 
jects.’ . 

In tefpe€t to the editér, we are fufficiently aware that the 
greater part of the Notes are his own, but in jufti¢e to others 
we cannot help thinking, he ought to have adjufted their fe+ 
veral claims*. Amongft the friends of Dr. Grey we hoped 
to have feen the name of JENNINGS +, to whom the doctor 
was indebted for many of his beft illultrations, and whofe MS. 
colleétions, for the further iluftration of Hudibras, we have 
been led to fuppofe, may ftill be in the hands of Dr. Aikin, 
who we underftand is his nephew, if they were not found 
with the papersof Dr. Grey. 

So far as political rancour, aufing from the odium theologi- 
cum can go, Butler is fingularly happy in finding a congenial 
editor ; and that he is, in other refpects, qualified to illuftrate 
his author, the fpecimens annexed will thew. 


‘ 201.——Call fire and fword, and defolation, 
A godly thorough reformation— 


© How far the characters here given of the Prefbyterians is a 
true one, I leave others to guefs, when they have not had the ap- 
per hand, they certainly have been friends to mildnefs and moder- 
ation ; but Dr. Grey produces paflages from fome of their violent 


~ and abfard writers, which made him think that they had a ftrong 


fpirit of perfecution at the bottom.’ 


wee 





* We have obferved that the editor is not very {crupulous in adopting ; for 
in page xxiii. we meet with a note which we happened to light upon the fame 
day, amongit thofe in the Adulif Vathek, whete Ines is, we believe, rightly printed 
Jves. Our memory is alfo very treacherous if the tollowing obfervation do not 
belong to the author of Letcets on Spanifh Literature, notwithitanding it ap- 
pears here as the editor’s own. ‘* Rozinante could boaft of mas quartus que 
un real.””—an equivoque entirely loft in moft tranflations. Quarto fignifies a 
crack,or chap, iu a horfe’s hoof or heel: it alfo fignifiesa fmali piece of money, 
fevetal of which go to make a real.’ Were we to cite further initances it might 
be th ught invidious. 

+ This gentleman, we have been informed, was fon of Dr. David Fennings, 
author of a work on the Jewifh Antiquities, and principal tutox of a diffenting 
feminary in London. He was educated ateacher, and exercifed for fome time 
that funétion, but afterwards quitting it, he éngaged in bufinefs, and died a 
few years fincé in Huntingdonfhire, at St. Ives. From him Dr. Grey had great 
affiftance, and was promifed more. On the information of a competent judge, 
who knew him, he adds, that, as no one more admired Hudibras, fo no one 
better underftood him. The information refpeCtingLobé’s Pound was his.—Of 
this Mr. Lobb, the late doGtor Theophilus wa; fon. Rev. 
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Whatever the Prefbyterians ‘of old might have been, we 
conceive our good brethren of the church, at Birmingham and 
other places, have to the full as accurately illuftrated this 
text. 

« 253.—Like Samfon’s heart-breakers, it grew ° 
In time to make a nation rue— 


¢ Heart-breakers were particular ¢urls worn by the ladies, and 
fometimes by men. Sampfon’s ftrength confifted in his hair; 
when that was cut off, he was taken prifoner; when it grew 


again, he was able to pull down the houfe, and deftroy his ene- 
mies. See Judges, chap. xvi.’ 





¢ ¢38.—As learn’d as the wild Irifh are— 


¢ See the antient and modern cuftoms of the Irifh, in Camden’s 
Britannia, and Speed’s Theatre. Here the poet may ufe his fa- 
vourite figure, the anticlimax. Yet I am not certain whether Mr. 
Butler did not mean, in earneft, to call the Irifh learned: for, in 
the age of St. Patrick, the Saxons flocked to Ireland as to the 
great mart of learning. We find it often mentioned in our wri- 
ters, that fuch an one was fent into Ireland to be educated. Sul« 
genus, who flourifhed about fix hundred years ago— 


‘ Exemplo patrum commotus amore legendi 
Ivit ad Hibernos, fophia mirabile claros. 


‘In Mr. Butler’s MS. common-place book he fays, “* Wher 
the Saxons invaded the Britons, it is very probable that many fled 
into foreign countries, to avoid the fury of their arms (as the 
Veniti did into the iflands of the Afiatic fea, when Attila invaded 
Italy), and fome if not moft into Ireland, who carried with them 
that learning which the Romans had planted here, which, when 
the Saxons had nearly extinguifhed it in this ifland, flourifhed at 
fo high a rate there, that moft of thofe nations, among whom the 
northern people had introduced barbarifm, beginning to recover a 


little civility, were glad to fend their children to be inftru&ed in 
religion and learning, into Ireland.” 


« 5¢47.—He underftood the fpeech of birds— 


‘ The fenate and people of Abdera, in their letter to Hippo- 
crates, pive it as an inftance of the madnefs of Democritus, that 
he pretended to underftand the language of birds. Porphyry, de 
abftinentia, lib.~iii. cap. 3. contends that animals havea language, 
and that men may underftand it. He inftances in Melampus and 
Tirefias of old, and Apollonius of ‘T'yana, who heard one {wallow 
proclaim to the reft, that by the fall of an afs a quantity of wheat 
lay {cattered upon the road.—l believe {wallows do not eat wheat. 
Philoftratus tells us. the fame tale, with more propriety; of a fpar- 


row. Porphyry adds,—*‘¢ a friend affured me that.a youth, who 
was 
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was his page, underflood all the articulations of birds, and that 
they were all prophetic. But the boy was unhappily deprived of 
the faculty; for his mother, fearing he fhould be fent as a prefent 
to the emperor, took an opportunity, when he was afleep, to pifs 
into his ear.”? The author of the Targum on Efther fays, that 
Solomon underftood the fpeech of birds. 

‘ The reader will be amufed by comparing the above lines with 
Mr. Butler’s chara@er of an hermetic philofopher, in the fecond 
volume of his Genuine Remains, publifhed by Mr. Thyer, p. 
225, a character which contains much wit. Mr. Bruce, in his Tra- 
vels, vol. ii. p. 243, fays, There was bfought into Abyflinia a 
bird called para, about the bignefs of a hen, and fpoke all lan- 
guages, Indian, Portuguefe, and Arabic. It named the king’s 
name ; although its voice was that of a man, it conld neigh like 
a horfe, and mew like acat, but did not fing like a bird—from 
an hiftorian of that country.—In the year 1665, a book was 
printed in London, by John Stafford, intitled, Ornithologie, og 
the Speech of Birds, to which probably Mr. Butler might allude,’ 





© 655.—The itch of picture in the front. 


¢ Milton, who had an high opinion of his own perfon, is faid 
to have been angry with the painter or engraver for want of likes 
nefs, or perhaps for want of grace in a print of himfelf prefixed 
to his juvenile poems. He expreffed his difpleafure in four iam~ 
bics, which have, indeed, no great merit, and lie open to fzvere 
criticifm, particularly on the word ducwiunue. 

Apobes yeypanrves xEbps Tnvoe [rev Esmovee 
Dawns Tax av Teog E6006 avuTrodvues CaAcorwy 
Toy dextumwtov ex emsyvovtes Diros, 
Tedatre Pavae Ovo psennce Cwypage. 

From the frontiipiece to thefe notes the editor, though 
an old man, will be confidered by fome, perhaps, as hay - 
ing been {mitten with the fame vanity.—In his remarks on 
Milton’s it ufcription, Burney (fee Warton’s Milton) has been 
before him. 


(To be continued.) 





Dermato-Pathologia; or praftical Obfer vations, from fome new - 


Thoughts on the Pathology and proximate Caufe of Difeafes 
of the true Skin and its Emanations, the Rete Mucofum and 
Cuticle. With an Appendix containing further Od/fervations 
on the Influence of the perfprrable Fluid in the Produétion of 
Animal Heat ; and Remarks on the late Theories of Scurvy. 

ByS. H. Fackfon, M1. D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1792. 


A Practical treatife on cutaneous difeafes, has long been a 
; defideratum among medical men. But fuch a work, to 
be ufeful, ought to be founded on experience; not. upon a 
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vague and wild hypothehis. Nor ought it to be remarked for, 
an oftentatious parade of names which have nothing to reconi- 
mend thern but their derivation from the Greek, a language 
which matty medical men do not even think # worth their 
while to become acquainted with. We are led to thefe obfer- 
vations by the work before us, in which, the faults juft men- 
tioned, are very eminently confpicuous. The mind of the 
ahr feems fo wrapped Re: in the idea that all cutaneous dif- 
eafes arife from an atony of the extreme veflels, that he can 
fcarcely {top at any thing which is in his way to the eftablith- 
mient of his theory. 
As the work under confideration is totally without method, 

and wanders from fubject to fubject without any neceflary 

caufe of deviation, fo would our remarks, were we to follow 
the author through the vaft range of heterogeneous and unin- 
telligible matter, which chequers, in a moft { fingular degrée, this. 
very relaboratetreatife.. We fhall however felect fuch pailages as 
appear to us in a ftriking point of view, and for the moft part 
leave our readers to make their own comments on them, fince 
we are free to confefs, the do€tor’s reafons are beyond our 
talents for invefttgation, and what he aims at impoflible for our 
weak intelleéts to comprehend. . 


¢ The imipetiginous affections, fays the author, which we are 
almoft every day meeting with, are; in my opinion, dire&ly 
caufed by a topical dif-arrangement, or morbid action, of the liv- 
ing parts, or moving powers of the fkin.’ 


After dilating to fome extent on this doctrine, but with an 
irregularity of difcuflion which precludes the pofhibility of an 
analyfis, the doctor at length prefents us with what he calls ‘ 
fummary of his new path ology, and this we fhall lay biteile 
our readers. 


¢ The remote and occafional cavfes of impetiginous affeQions 
Operate with a fedative effect, and ind«ce a debility of thé nervous 
and mufcular fyfiems, whereby the vital funétion of the heart and 
arterious fyftem, and the irritability of the former, are confider- 
ably and particularly affe€ted :—-—That this debility and irritabi- 
lity, will be moft readily felt at the extreme veflels every where 
terminating, but more efpecially im the capillary veffels of the 
prime vie arid true fkin:—+—That, from their partial operation, 
a ferous or lymphatic plethora will be formed, and a ftagnation 
or obftrudion of perfpirable fluid will take plece editsast eat the 
detention of this matter will in a given, thongh uncertain, time 
prove a imutus to the true fkin, mncreafe the action of the capillary 
veflels, and produce the different affections there occurring, ac- 
cording to the flate of the effufed and fecreted mater, the peculi- 


arity 
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arity of the temperament, and the condition of the neighbouring 
minute parts : and that the eruptions, and cutaneous appear- 
ances, become general, or take place in only this or that part of 
the body,’ according to the {tate of the whole circulating fyftem, 
and the extent of vafcular debility and irritability, which may be 
{uppofed partial for the time, and arifing from a diminution of the 
nervous and mufeular energies at the part impetiginoufly affefed ; 
which diminifhed energies, in a greater or lefler degree, have deran- 
ged, or entirely deftroyed, the circulation in the extreme veffels of 
the arterious fyftem fo affected, mott probably by hawing caufed a 
weaknefs in their ation, or a paralytic affeQion of thofe capillary 
vellels.’ 





We may here remark, that, in various other parts of the 
work, thefe capillary veffels of the cuticle are fpoken of. as 
decidedly in exiftence, although no anatomift has ever bee 
able to demonftrate them; and as our author makes every 
thing bear a hard name that will admit of one, he chufes to 
call them by that of epidermitical. In the middle of the vo- 
lume we at length find thefe obfervations terminating with fome 
propofed alterations in that part of Dr. Cullen’s Nofology, 
which relates to cutaneous difeafes; but as thefe refi entirely 
on the truth or fallacy of Dr. Jackfon’s new Dermato-Patho- 
logia, we will not here dwell upon them, but proceed to fpeak 
of the remaining part of his work, which is given as an Appen- 
dix. 

« Onthe Source of Animal Heat, by the Capillary Veffels, on 
the outward Surface of the Body ; and on the Conneé¢tion of this 
Vafcalar Funétion, with Cutaneous Difeafes: with, alfo, fome 
particular Obfervations on the recent Theories of Scurvy, &c. &c.” 


We would very gladly, if it were poffible, give our readers 
an idea of the author's meaning in this enquiry; but after 
many fruitlefs efforts to do it by defcription, and after fearch- 
ing in vain for an extract of moderate length to elucidate his 
fentiments, -we are abfolutely compelled to ‘reli inquifh the tafk, 
and fairly own that the doctor has puzzled us, as indeed he 
candidly foreteld in the outfet of the work. It may be proper 
however to notice the concluding fection, in w hich the author 
tells us, we may expect a plan of treating difeafes of the 
fkin 5. a point on which he is totally filent ia the prefent vos 
jume. - He announces this fection as, 


‘ Containing the Breviary of thofe Objeéts, to which the Au- 
thor propofes giving his Attention, with a View to another Work, 
recommending the Claffification and Formulx for a new Impeti- 
ginous Practice, under the particular Head of Dermaio-Tierae 
peja,” 
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27 Fackjon’s Dermato-Pathologiae 


We fhall prefent our readers with the account of what is 
projected on this head, as it may furnifh them with fome lit- 
tle fpecimen of the doctor’s perfpicuous manner of treating 
fubjects that require a peculiar talent for elucidation. 


‘ 3. With the hope, to explain many other phenomena both of 
health and difeafe, in the animal ceconomy, I fhall probably pro- 
‘fecute fuch inveftigation, when I come more particularly to con- 
fider the materiz medendi of all cutaneous difeafes. With this 
view I fhall fully enquire into the comparative anatomy and phy- 
ficlogy of the vegetable kingdom, which may further account, 
why a vegetable diet may on many occafions become falutary, and 
heal our difeafes, by its regulating and controvling the chemical 
procefs obtaining animal heat, ia as far as it may, in fome fitua- 
tions on land, be connected with our aliment. 

‘ 2. It will be alfo worth while more particularly to enquire in- 
to the nature of fever, with the object of afcertaining, whether 
the difturbed and deranged procefs obtaining animal heat may not 
be the fource of fevers of every kind, according to the aétion of the 
remote caufe, and the nature of the conftitutional temperament, 
and perhaps explain beiter than has been hitherto done the phe. 
nomena of the cold, hot, and fweating ftages of an intermittent. 

‘ 3. “The better to fupport the opinion of a cutaneous generation 
of animal heat, | think there is an opening to draw an analogy be- 
tween the papilla pyramidales of the cutis vera, and the cells or 
cellular furface of the pulmonary organs.’ 


eee ee 


‘ 4. In proceeding with my pathological enquiry, with the 
view to the laying a firm foundavon for theinternal treatment of 
cutaneous difeafes, as always having more or lefs of a connection 
with the prime vie and fyflem, I thall think it a material intro- 
ductory confideration, to point out the different temperaments and 
conftitutions, at the different periods of life, as being dire&ly. 
concerned with many fpecies of them, and with probably the 
procefs of obtaining and regulating the animal heat. I think this 
object will further lead us to an enguiry of much confequence, to 
wit, the eftablifhing juit diagnoftics between idiopathic and fymp- 
tomatic affeGions of the fkin, in as far as it becomes often a very 
defirable thing to know, when topical applications may be applied 
to fome of them, with fafety and fuccels. 

‘ 5. The better alfo to ynderftand, how cutaneous difeafes are 
to be more fafely and certainly cured by internal remedies, from 
their being connected either with the conftitution at large, or with 
only the fympathetic irritability and cennection between the inter- 
nal and external extreme veffels of the circulating, as well as the 
abforbent fyftem, I fhall carefully gather together the {cattered 
Opinions ef late authors, on the fpecific action of medicines on 
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the ftomach and inteftinal canal, and venture fome few obfervations 
on them. ‘This enquiry feems to me important, in as far as it will 
the better enable us to felec&t and adapt our medicines to the cure 
of impetiginous difeafes, as connected either with a general debi- 
lity, or only a fymptomatic fenfibjlity of the fyflem. 

‘6, As alfo further conneéted with the medical, as well as chi- 
rurgical, treatment of cutaneous difeafes, from my having alrea- 
dy endeavoured to make it appear, that the irritability of capillary 
veffels depends upon their great proportion of mufcular energy and 
excitement, I fhall put together, in as brief a way as I can, the 
beft opinions hitherto promulgated on the doérine of mufcular 
motion, or'the ation of the moving fibre, which will include the 
late difcovery, from experiments on frogs, which feems to confirm 
an opinion often entertained, that the principle of mufcular ation 
depends upon the ele€tric fluid. 

‘7, After having taken up thefe different fubjeéts in phyfiolo- 
gy, as introductory to the object of a Dermato-Therapeia, I thall 
make an attempt at an improved nofological arrangement of cata- 
neous difeafes, on the principle of dividing them into two claffes, 
to wit, one, to contain all thofe which have a conftitutional con- 
nection with the temperament of the body, and a pyrexial ftate ; 
and a fecond, to take in all thofe, which have their foundation 
folely in a particular organization and action of the fkin itfelf, 
produced either from external caufes locally ‘acting on, or irritat- 
ing it, or from the fimple fympathy, or balance of circulation, 
between the inteftinal and cutaneous capillary veflels, 

‘ Each clafs will be divided into its diferent genera, founded 
on the fuppofition, that the different parts of the cutis vera, as 
well as its various internal and external appendages, are each lia- 
ble to their fpecific difeafes, either locally or conftitutionally oc- 
curring, independent of any original morbid ftate of the fluids. 

« 8, If the es can be fatisfactorily errata on fome fuch 
nofological principle, I fhall then endeavour to apply the different 
points of the preceding impetiginous fyftem, as will beit accord 
with, and feem fupported by, the hiftory and fymptoms of each 
particular genus of difeafe ; and I hope to be afterwards able con- 
fiftently to recommend a fuitable and fuccefsful mode of pratiite, 
founded on the general pathology laid down in the prefent publi- 
cation, and fupported by a fteady obfervation, and a large experi~ 
ence.’ 3 


We will conclude our remarks on this heavy, fpeculative, 
and moft unintelligible work, | by faying, that we think the au- 
thor will do well to la ay the intention of his Dermato- Thera- 
peia altogether afide, or, if he perfift in it, to practife that 
very ufeful exercife of the pen, which performs the tafk of 
fhortening what is prolix, by an occafional /raight line through 
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fehtences, and even through pages. We would alfo advife, that 
he cure himfelf, if poflible, of that vile habit of Greekifying 
Latin and Latinizing Englifh, which makes his language fla- 
tulent and pedandic, without adding to its energy. If the au- 
thor will do this, and alfo condefcend to tell us the meaning of 
what he has already written, we will endeavour to trace his 
do€trines through the work he has announced}; but unlefs 
thefe points are attended to, we can venture to fay, he will re- 
main as exclufively in pofieffion of his own ideas on the fub- 
jet, as if he were never to commit them to the prefs, 
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Imitations of fome of the Epigrams of Martial. Fn two Parts. 
.. 4to. 55. Faulder. 17093. 


HOSE who have not perufed with attentian Mr. Pope’s 
“* Imitations of Horace, can form very imperfect ideas of 
the genius and peculiar excellence annexed to this f{pecies of 
writing. Jmitation founds hoftile to original invention, and 
naturally difpofes the mind to afcribe a frigidity and want of 
power to that writer, whofe defigns are confeffedly taken from 
former inventors, or whofe materials are arranged in the or- 
der to which repeated approbation has affixed applaufe. Thofe, 
however, who have minutely examined and compared the Sa- 
tires and Epiftles. of the two above-mentioned celebrated men, 
will draw very oppofite conclufions; for, perhaps, no part of 
Mr. Pope’s Ethics difcovers more admirable genius, or gives 
more happy examples of original compofition, than his Imita- 
tions of Horace. Indeed, if fora moment we reflect how very 
few are capable of forming a good work, with all the examples 
of antiquity before them, we cannot but afcribe a confiderable 
portion of genius to that perfon who, almoft in every line, 
forms new ideas, and, in the moft appofite terms, applies new 
and flriking circumftances to fuch fubjecéts, which bear little 
more refemblance to his original than the external form, or 
outlines of the picture. ‘To refufe original defign and true 
genius to fuch, were as abfurd as to withhold it frem Milton, 
merely on account of his having, in imitation of Homer, di- 
vided his Paradife Loft into twenty-four books; or from our 
immortal Shakfpeare, becaufe, in conformity with precedin 
dramatiits, he divided his plays into five acts, and thefe into 
fo many foenes. 

The author of the Imitations of Martial, from the example 
fhewn him by his great predeceffor, has only ufed his original 
for his canvas, and painted, with a matter’s hand, portraits 
which we all know, and manners and cuitoms which we daily 
perceive. The tafk, which the imitator of Martial had to exa- 
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cute,-equired, perhaps, natural powers, in fome inftances, 
fuperior even to the imitator of Horace. What was ferious, 
judicious, eafy, elegant, and polite, belonged to Horace in an 
eminent degree ; and Mr. Pope has fhewn us that, with thefe 
requifites, he likewife poffeffed others, which enabled him at 
pleafure to vary his fubje€t, and occafionally to affume that 
fire of fatire, and that glow of fentiment, which peculiarly 
mark and adorn his Ethic writings. Yet, with all thefe grand 
eflentials of a poet, neither Horace nor Mr. Pope feem to pof- 
fefs that fingular {pecies of wit and humour which character- 
ife the writings of Martial, and which, ina great meafure, 
depends on a happy epigrammatic turn that prefents us with 
new images when we leaft expect them; and a neatnefs of 
expreffion, that gives an additional zeft to fhrewd and original 
humour. 

The works of this much admired epigrammatift, had a clofe 
tranflation been required, could not have fallen into better 
hands than thofe of the prefent imitator. But he has very 
judicioufly applied his talents to what muft at all times afford 
fuperior pleafure to the Englifh reader; namely, to ridicule, 
in genuine Englifh wit, characters which are generally known, 
and manners which are generally reprehenfible. We have 
received fo much pleafure from the perufal of thefe elegant 

roductions of wit and admirable poetry, that we find our~ 
{elves inclined to participate, by laying fome part of our en- 
tertainment before our readers.— We need not be folicitous 
to cull, or to colle& flowers; we need only draw at random 
from this charming bouquet, and prefent it to an admirer and 
judge of true poetry, 

That we may give a fufficient proof of the author’s abilities 
as a poet, a. fatyrift, and a man of wit; and, at the fame 
time, evince how much and how happily he builds on the 
foundation of his original, we fhall give the Latin along with 
the Englifh verfion; by which it will appear how little the 
prefent imitator borrowed from the genius of Martial. 


€ Quod querulum fpirat, quod acerbum Nevia tuft, 
Ingue fuos mittit fputa fubinde finus : 
am te rem factam, Bithynnice, credis habere ? 
Erras, blandituar Nevia, non moritur,’ 


«* To hear old Martha wheeze and cough, 
To fee her {pit and drivel, | 
A child would fay fhe’s going off 
Tantwivy to the devil.” 
¢ Be not too fanguine, honeft John! 
Your wife’s a precious treafure : 
She knows you long to fee her gone, 
And fhams to give you pleafure,’ 
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¢ Preedia folus habes, et folus, Candide, nummos: 
Aurea folus habes, myrrhina folus habes ; . 
Maflica folus habes, et opimi czcuba folus: 
Et cor folus habes, folus et ingenium. 
Omnia folus habes, hoc me puto velle negare: 
Uxorem fed habes, Candide, cum populo.’ 


' 


* You’ve all things, Parlez-vous, we vainly feek : 
Your plate, wine, porc’laine, equipage—unique. 
The nobleit kitchen, and the choiceft cooks ; 
The beft-built library—with feweft books ; 
Eftates unmatch’d in produce and extent, 
Unrivall’d wit, and tafte, and fentiment: 
All—all’s your own—exclufively—we know: 
All—fave your wife. She’s Parlex-vous and Ca, 

¢ Hec tibi, non alia eft ad coenam caufa vocandi, 
Verficulos recites ut, Ligurine, tuos, 

Depofui foleas, affertur protinus ingens 
Inter laftucas, oxygarumque liber. 

Alter perlegitur, dum fercula prima morantor. 
Tertius eft, nec adhuc menia fecunda venit. 

Et quartum recitas, et quintum denique hbrum. 
Putidus efi, toties fi mihi ponis aprum. 

Qued fi non fcombris fcelerata poemata dones: 
Ceenabis folus jam, Ligurine, domi.’ 
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« Whene’er you invite me, dear Will, to a treat, 

—’ Tis to ftuff me with verfe, while you ftint me of meat.—~ 
On my entrance, a pompous long ede you recite, 
While the dinner ftands cooling and fpoiling outright, 
Your fecond embargo detains the firft dith 

Nich a flanza, at leaft, foreach mouthful of fith. 

A third of like terrible length intervenes, 

While we languifh in vain for the mutton and greens, 
A fourth—nay, a fifth,— (never deigning to carve) 
Unmov’d you repeat us.—We liften, and ftarve. 

—To be fhort, while your damnable poems exift, 
Invite whom you pleafe :—but ftrike me from the lift.” 





« Millia viginti quondam me Galla popofcit : 
Et fateor, magni non erat ijla nimis. 

Annus abit: bifquina dabis feftertia, dixit. 
Pofcere plus vifa eft, quam prius, illa mihi. 

Jam duo pofcenti poft fextum millia menfem, 
Mille dabam nummos: noluit accipere. 

Tranfierant binz forfan, trineve calenda,, 
Aureolos altro quatuor ipsa petin: 
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Non dedimus. centum juflit me mittere nummos: 
Sed vifa eft nobis hec quoque fumma gravis. 


Sportula nos junxit quadrantibus arida centam ; 


Hanc voluit: puero diximus effe datam, 
Inferius nunquid potuit defcendere? fecit. 
Dat gratis, ultro dat mihi Galla: nego. 


“© When Charlotte firft increas’d the Cyprian corps, 


She afk’d a hundred pounds—-I gave her more. 
Next year, to fifty funk the courfe of trade: 

IT thought it now extravagant, but paid. 

Six months elaps’d: ’twas twenty guineas then ; 
Tn vain I pray’d, and prefs’d, and proffer’d ten. 
Another quarter barely flipp’d away, 

She begg’d four guiseas of me at the play: 

I bogeled—her demand ftill humbler grew, 
"Twas, ‘* thank you kindly, fir,” for two-pounds-two. 
Next, in the ftreet her favours I might win, 

For a few fhillings and a glafs-of gin : 

— And now, (though fad and wonderful it founds) 
IT would not touch her for a hundred pounds,’ 





* Tliaco fimilem puero, Fauftine, miniftrum 
Lufca Lycoris amat: quam bene lufca videt.” 


wee 


* With his fole eye, lafcivious ftill, old Q_ 
Sees a wench farther, than his friends with two.’ 





* Douxerat efuriens locupletem pauper anumque 
Uxorem :—pafcit Gellius et futuit.’ 


‘ Feignlove, half-ftarv’d, a rich old hag has wed :— 
Poor Feignlove, doom’d to earn his board in bed.’ 





€ Quod nubis, Proculia, concubino, 


Et mechum modo, nunc facis maritum, 
Ne lex Julia te notare poflit, 
Non nubis, Proculia, fed fateris.’ 


‘ Inflam’d with Chloe’s marketable charms, 
Strephon, by bond, fecur’d her to his arms: 
‘Then growing wifer, as he grew lefs fond, 
Efpous’d the lady to fecure the bond. 

Now all the witlings of the turf allege, 
Strephon’s was not a wedding, buta hedge.’ 





€ Coccina famofx donas et ianthina meche: 
Vis dare que meruit muner? mitte togam.’ 
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‘ Pearls for a flaunting mifs his lordfhip feeks: 
And Hunter gravely recommends him—Leake’s.’ 


We have given thefe excerpta as inconteftible proofs of the 
imitator’s epigrammatic powers. ‘Fhe following will fhew 
that he is not confined to this walk, and that he poffeffes other 
qualities which rank him above the man of wit, and place him 
as a poet far fuperior to the region of the mere epigrammatitt. 


‘ Howe’er deprefs’d and fall’n thy ftate 
From all that’s {plendid, France, and great 
Triumphant o’er thy king enchain’d, 
Marat, at Jeaft in blood has reign’d, 
Howe’er thy harafs’d fubje&s pine, 

As famine f{preads, and arts decline ; 
Though wealth be loft, and commerce dead, 
There’s ftore of ammunition-bread : 

Thy armi¢s, too, no void regret, 
—There’s food enough for powder yet, 
Cuftine, in democratic tents, 

Confum’d the precious wines of Mentz: 
But what, in jail, thy monarch’s fare ! 
His potion what, but fell defpair?—— . 
The frujts of a campaign’s rough toil, 
Belgia’s anticipated fpoil, 

Dumourier could at Paris lofe 

In half a night, among the ftews.—= 
Thy nobles exil’d ftarve in fwarms ; 
Intruders plough and reap ther farms, 
Each ornamental matchlefs gem, 

Qnce glory of thy diadem, 

Inftrygted plund’rers tore away 

To fhare with rogues in place the prey ; 
Yet thou in barb’rous joy could’ft {mile 
At thoufands maflacred the while. 

Thy gorgeous carriages of ftate 

On fans-culotte ufurpers wait: 

While Louis (God his forrows chear !) 
Finds his beft comfort on the bier. 

Wake, fea-girt flumb’ring goddefs, wake ! 
Thou too, and thine, are all at flake: 
Impeachments and difputes, O leara, 

Are nat thy firft and fole concern ! 
Here be thy wrath, thy vengeance hurl’d— 
——O {weep thefe monfters from the world!” 





; 


The following is an additional and elegant inftance ,of the 
author’s fentiments as a moralift, and his powers as a pane- 


gyrift and a poet, 
Say, 
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¢ Say, Haftings !—none fo feelingly can fay, 
Why tardy fame expects death’s ling’ring day ! 
' Ah! why are envy’s hateful mandates fuch ! 
— Why bid th’ extremes of life and honour touch ?—~ 
Through fad exiftence e’en Columbus pin’d : 
«He, who beftow’d a world upon mankind. 
Raleigh, to ferve his country, toil’d and bled ; 
Yet murd’rous envy ftil] requir’d his head: 
And Sidney, great in deeds, in foff’rings great, 
Earn’d his beft laurels from the ftroke of hate.-— 
—But oh! protraéted be the hour to crown 
Thy length’ning ftiuggles with their full renown ! 
—Howe’er thy tree of glory once fhall bloom, 
Its flow’rs, alas! muft decorate thy tomb !? 


We fhali conclude thefe extracts with the apology with 
which this entertaining writer clofes his [mitations, and whichg 
in out opinion, is excellent. 


« If here and there a ticklifh line 

Offend, whom moft I prize, the fajr: 
Dear fex, ’tis Martial’s fault, not mine, 

To prune him down is aJl my care. 
Yet modern tafte delights to dwell 

On warm defcriptions, lufcious hints : 
Thefe recommend, thefe only fell 

Rhymes, novels, trials, plays, and prints : 
In breeches—-fcandal to the age, 

Applauded atrefles appear ! — 
-~—Ladies, if you frequent the ftage, 

There’s nothing to offend you here.’ 


On the whole, we hefitate not to pronounce thefe Imita- 
tions the produtions of real and admirable genius. We {fine 
cerely hope that the author will continue to work upon the 
ground he has marked out for the exercife of his wit, and the 
difplay of his abilities; for in. thefe times, when every tyro in 
literature, who can turn a rhyme, conceives himfelf to be 3 
poet, a repaft like the prefent muft ever be a delightful regale 
to the judge of poetic excellence. 





The Hiftory of the Poor; their Rights, Duties, and the Laws 
ep petting Them. By T. Ruggles, Efq. F. 4.8. 8ve. 
ol. I. 5s. Boards. Deighton. 1793. 


THE purpofe of this author is to comprife an inveftigation 
of the caufes which produce mifery and diftrefs among 

the agricultural poor, and to afford hints for rendering their 
fituation 
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fituation more comfortable, as well as leffening that heavy 
burthen of rates, which impoverifhes the landed intereft ; and 
in fact anticipates the fource of the political expenditure of 
the nation. “Chree neceffary calls on the finances of the poor, 
Mr. Ruggles jufily flates as confiiling in the articles of cloath- 
ing, fire, and dwelling; to which is to be added a much lar- 
ger and more important demand, namely, that of food, for 
the fupport of life, and the prefervation of ftrength to labour. 
After enumerating the phyfical and other caufes which concur 
towards producing the diitrefles of the poor, he makes the 
following pertinent obfervations on this fubje& : 


¢ But itis not from climate, it is not from the frailties of human 
nature alone, or the neceflary wants and demands which the preier- 
vation of life and-health inculcates to the mind of man, and the in- 
fufficiency of the earnings of bodily labour to attain the gratifica- 
‘tion of them, that the appearance of the labourer indicates fuch 
wretchednefs ; the laws, the cuftoms, and habits of fociety, are 
all contributory to this effet ; and the excefs of civilization occa- 
fions diftrefles fuperior, yet fimilar to what the favage experiences 
in his ftate of nature ; fuperior, becaufe 4és diftrefs is not aggra- 
vated by a near view of the tantalizing contraft, the enjoyments 
of opulence and luxury ; fimlar in the effects, which are, cold, 
hunger, -and difeafe ; in one inflance, the favage muft be fatisfied 
with the order of nature, which eftablifhes no law of appropria- 
tion, but occupancy; he, confequently, cannot blame the laws 
and habits of fociety, which aggravate, if thev do not, in fa&, 
give rife to the misfortunes of the Englith labourer ; this is an af- 
fertion which demands an inquiry, andif the principle is eftablithed 
by fuch an inveftigation, fhould not thofe laws, habits, cuftoms, 
be modified, to correfpond with.the feelings of humanity ?? 


The author begins with examining how the retributions for 
labour were paid in former times ; and whether they then ftood 
in the fame proportion with the neceflaries of life, in times 
when luxury was not fo-univerfally ditfufed, and-the cottager 
might be fuppofed to be better contented with his homely 
fare, than in thefe days, when his-uncomfortable ftate muft be 
not a little aggravated by comparifon. In profecuting the fub- 
jeGt, our author has recourle to Fleetwood’s. Chronicon Pre- 
tiofum, in which is contained an account not only of all the 
publications then extant, relative to the poor, but alfo many 
‘manufcript accounts of different monafteries, where the prices 
of the different articles of life were. regularly inferted, and, 
in fome imftances, where the prices of labour formed alfo a 
part of the enquiry. But, as Mr. Ruggles juftly obferves, no 
certain comparative. view can be formed refpecting this ~4 
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jet, until about the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
by an.act of parliament, pafled in the reign of Edward the 
Third, the wages of the labourers were regulated, on account 
of the great encreafe of wages occafioned by the plague. For 


the fatisfaCtion of our readers, we fhall prefent them with 2’ 
few of the articles cited by the author. 


Se 
* To haymakers and weeders, by the day, = oe | 
* Mowing meadows, by the acre or day, ~ ch ay 
‘ Reapers of corn, in the firft week in Auguft, by the” | 
day, - - stoke “ia tr bd Yoni, O 2. 
-€ In the fecond week, and to the end of the month, Oo 3 
* Threfhing a quarter of wheat or rye, ‘ O 2™ 


« Threfhing a quarter of barley, beans, peafe, or oats, o 1% 


Information of a fimilar nature is likewife extraéted from 
fir John Cullum’s Hiftory and Antiquities of Hawitead ; tend- 
ing to affift in forming a more accurate idea of the reciprocal 
prices of labour and provifions in Suffolk, during a part of the 
fame century. 

It is dificult to determine, from the prices fpecified by 
Fleetwood, what was the average rate, at which provifions 
were fold at the time when the parliament regulated the price 
of labour. For about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
it appears that years of dearth and plenty almoft alternately 
followed each other, and the peftilence likewife occafioned a 
confiderable difference. It ought however to be obfervéd, 
that the articles extracted by our author are in thofe years 


when none of the above-menticned caufes affected the price of 
provifions, and may, therefore, be regarded as tolerably exact 
average for the fourteenth century. 

It appears from a computation made by the prior and canons 
of Burchefter, that in the beginning of the next century, in 
the year 1404, the pay of a labourer was fometimes two-pence, 
fometimes three-pence a day. 

Only two inftances are now to be found, of the wages of a 
Jabourer in the fixteenth century; one of which is in 1514, 
the other in 1557. . | 

We agree with our author, that in this enquiry, there is no 
occafion to enter upon an explanation of the comparative value 
of money in the three centuries, through a great part of which 
his remarks have been made ; becaufe the prices of labour and 
provifions have been valued by the fame fpecies of real or ima- 
ginary coin, and therefore the value of fuch, though very dif- 
ferent from what bears the fame denominations in the prefent 


century, is fufficient to illuftrate the ratio, which the prices of 


labour 
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labour bere at thofe periods to the prices of the neceffaries of 
life. 
From a comparifon of the prices of labour and provifions, 
during the three centuries examined by our authors and thofe 
of the laft ten preceding years, he founds, and apparently, it 
muft be acknowledged, with too much juttice, the following. 
affertion, viz. That 


« In this civilized age, when riches abound, and all the libe- 
sal and ornamental arts receive prices and encouragement fu- 
perior to the experience of any era thatis paffed, the agricultural 
poor not only do not receive wages equal totheir fervices, but alfo 
that they are not paid in the fame proportion to the price of the me- 
ceffaries of life, as they were throughout the three firft centuries, 
in which it has been in our power to obtain any certain information 
of the proportional prices of labour, provifions, and cloathing.’ 


How far this deficiency has been fupplied by charitable con- 
tributions, whether uncertain or permanent, and by the reve- 
nue, which has for near two centuries been colleCted by legal 
authority, is afterwards inveltigated in thefe Letters ; in which 
we meet with extenfive enquiry, and a variety of judicious ob- 
fervatjons relative to this intere(ting fubje€&t. That from fo 
comprehenfive a view as is taken by the prefent author, he 
will be enabled to furnifh many‘important hints for the better 
regulation of the poor in this country, we cannot entertain the 
fmalleft doubt; but for thefe we muft patiently wait, until 
the publication of the fecond volume.’ 


oem | 





”m Effay on the Study of Nature in drawing Land/cape. Byv 

Ejay 2 Study of . | ving 7 
IR. AL. Craig. With illuftrative Prints, engraved by the 
Author. Ato. 105. 6d. 1793- 


V E have perufed with fome degree of pleafure this elegant 

Effay on the fubject of landfcape, and though we do 
not cordially afquiefce in all the doctrines it attempts to efta~ 
blifh, we think it may prove ufeful in fixing the ideas of young 
artifts refpecting the important queftion, whether ‘ to imitate 
nature’ be the true object of the pencil. On this fubje& we 
rather fufpect, that the very diftinguifhed author of Difcourfes 
to the Royal Academicians has been too partially quoted, 
though the unbounded licence given to the artift by Mr. Gil- 
pin, 8 defervedly met our author’s reprobation, 


< Whoever truly loves the heart, fays Mr. Craig, muft hear, with 
regret and indignation, what is unfortunately too true, that, 
amongft many practitioners in drawing, a certain fet of figns haa 


been employed,-as by agreement, to reprefent, or fignity, cer- 
| tain 
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tain objects in nature; to whith they have intrinfically little or 
no refemblance. This is, doubtlefs, the general imitation fo much 
talked of, and feneral it certainly is; for, a’ we fhall fee in 
the conclufion, thefe figs areas much like one thin as another: 

¢ Such is the melancholy truth; and this difeéafe of the pencil 
has fpread; unfefifted, its noxious infldence, and the dilettante 
artift yields at leigth to the contagion, as one who, being caft on 
a country of favages; fubmits, from neceffity, to adopt their lan2 
guage; and long habit, blunting the nice edge of jadgment and 
tafte, recoticiles. him finally to the barbarifms with which it 
abounds.’ : 


To illuftrate théfe ideas, the author annexes eight plates, 
which we think very material to the work. We fhall furnifh 
our réaders with another extract on the fubjet of minute 
imitation. 

«© Copy éxactly what you fee, that you may copy exaétly what 
you imagines” is a principle of which every artift muft know the 
value. It is not meant by this, that the mind fo habited acquires 
& power to invent or delineate any thing that has not, either 
wholly or in parts been previoufly offered to the eye, but that 
the practice of copying accurately, impreffes objects fo forcibly 
upon the mind, that whenever we have occafion to employ the 
materials thus collected; even differently combined from what they 
were when firft prefented to us, wecan give them the fame energy 
and truth of character, as if derived immediately from nature. 

‘ Diftant objeéts thould certainly be rejected by the ftudent at 
the commencement, and his firft effays confined to fingle and 
nfMr objects, as a tree, a piece of rock, or broken ground, or 
any thing that may conduce to the future compofition of landfcapes 
In ‘thefe, too, he fhould not begin with fketching the whole, and 
then retouching and repairing the feveral parts till they become 
right, but with drawing fome one fmal! part in clear and difting 
lines ; allowing none to. remain that are in the leaft erroneous, nor - 
any that do not relate fomething characteriftic and interefting in 
the fubje&t. The advantage of beginning by a part rather than 
fketching the whole, is this: the eye can more eafily meafure a 
{mall fpace or diftance than a large one, and a part being accu- 
rately drawn, becomes a fcale, or means of comparifon, by which | 
the remaining parts may be fucceflively drawn with a great degree 
of certainty. “Likewife, the practice of drawing, at once, the 
precife line that 3 1s propofed to remain, makes the eye correct ; 
and, further, as, to do this, each little particular muft bé ime 

refled upon his mind by attentive obfervation, the ftudent will 
infenfibly form an intimacy with the various charaéters which na- 
turé ever exhibits, and- gradually make himfelf mafter of thofe 
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little details of ciscumftance,.in which fo much of picturefque 
beauty confifts. 

_ € No perfon can make a flight: drawing well, that has not,. 
previoufly, been accuftomed’ to make finifhed- drawings. The 

early works of every great mafter in painting. will be found,. on 

examination, to be ftrongly decided in every line,.and much more 

hard than any thing appears-in nature.. ‘Fhe reafon is obvious. 

The habit of ftudying any obje&,. or objeéts,. mimutely, induces: 
a laboured manner, from: the defire of exprefling every particu- 

lar ; but this, in the end, by imparting a perfect knowledge of 
the fubje&, gives a facility of expreffing it fo, that every touch 
of the pencil may have its peculiar energy.. On the contrary, we 
find ‘nothing but difficulty and error arife from attempting, at firft,. 
what is called @ bold and free manner. (In the firft ftages of this 

practice, nature 13 in fome dégree attended to; but this is foon 

laid afide, and the manner rapidly degenerates into that, which I 

have before defcribed, of reprefenting things by figns to which. 
they have intrinfically no refemblance. For, as the artift aims 

mot at particular-imitation, he fetches merely the forms of things,. 
and fills up the interior parts with a twirl, a flourifh, or a zig- 

zag of his pencil, to which he affeciates the ideas of the particu- 

lars they are fuppofed to repreient.. ‘This affociation beeomes, by. 

habit, fo flrong, that the artift, forgetting others are not informed’ 
of the compact he has made with himfelf to adopt this fhort-hand: 


kind of reprefentation, frequently produees drawings that few can: 
underftand.’ 


After referring-to the engravings in proof of his do€trine,. 
the author offers a few fhort rules for the management of the 
black lead pencil, and coricludes with announcing his defign of 
purfuing this fubjeG, in two fubfequent parts,.on light and. 
{hadow, and on compofition and colouring. 





Am Enquiry concerning political Fuftice, and its Influence on ge- 
eral Virtue and Happinefs. By WY. Godwin. Fol. II,. 
(Continued from Val. VII. -p. 372+) 


WV HATEVER may be the political herefies of our authors, 
there is one article of his faith which has completély,- 
exempted him from our cenfure; and that is,‘ that no revolu- 
tion, no change of government, no innovation ‘fhould be at- 
tempted, which is not preceded and called for by a radical and: 
univerfal change of fentiment in the. people’ — Indeed we ale. 
Moft incline to the opinion of Rouffeau, that fcarcely any re- 
form in government is worth the life of a fingle. citizen. 
‘While Mr. Godwin lays down fo fafe a principle as this;'Rs: 
the batis of his fpeculations, he is entitled to lenity, and even. 


refpect, ; 
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beled, from thofe who differ from him on particular. topics 3 
and we cannot but compliment his fagacity, which has been fo 
amply juftified by the unhappy fituation of France, even fince 
the publication of his volumes. Other writers on the fide of 
democracy have been lefs cautious, and we have therefore 
treated them with lefs referve, as we fhall ever do thofe whofe 
writings are calculated to produce diforder or difcontent in this 
country. | 

We return, therefore, with pleafure to this entertaining pro- 
duction, (for evert the errors of Mr. Godwin are entertainiag) 
and fhall endeavour, for the gratification of our readers, to 
exhibit a few impartial remarks on the contents of his fecond 
volume. ' 
__ It was the obfervation of our venerable friend and.coadjutor 
Dr. Johnfon—That a too ardent zeal for liberty is the common 
error of young and ingenious minds. This obfervation cer- 
tainly applies to our author, whofe predile€tion for republican 
government is fupported through all the firft chapters of the 
prefent yolume. 

On this fubject we are forry that we cannot at all agree with 
Mr. Godwin, notwithftanding the ingenuity which he evinces 
in pointing out the defects of monarchy ; for we are not fuch 
enthufiafts as to deny that this form of government has its 
defets, as well as every other; and nothing is in our opinion 
more evident than that, even in a limited monarchy, a great 
degree of vigilance is neceflary in the people to guard their 
privileges from encroachment. This, however, does not prove 

at the inftitution itfelf is bad, and with all its defeéts the 
evidence of hiftory decidedly proves that liberty itfelf is pre- 
ferved (if the people are not culpably remifs themfelves) better 
and more fafely under this form than any other; and for this 
plain reafon, that one tyrant is more eafily refifted than many. 

_ Though, however, we may not implicitls effent to Mr. 
Godwin’s doctrines, yet his obfervations are far from bein 
deftitute of utility, even tothofe who fubftantially differ from 
him. In his chapter, On the Education of Princes, he very 
accurately points out the caufes which combine to deprave 
their morals.—-He is of opinion, that the hypothefis which. 
makes adverfity effential to virtue, has been commonly carried 
too far by moralifts, and cannot fee any reafon why virtue may 
not be matured without previoufly undergoing the difcipline 
of injuftice or oppreflion. 

-¢ But, though the exaggerated opinion here ftated of the ufe- 
fulnefs of adiverfity be erroneous, it is, like many other of oar er- 
rots, allied to important truth. If adverfity be not neceffary, it 
muft be allowed that’profperity is pernicious. Not a genuine and 
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philofophical profperity, which requires no more than. found 
health with a found intellect, the capacity of procuring for our- 
felves, by a moderate and well regulated induftry, the means of fub- 
fiftence, virtue and wifdom : but profperity as it 1s ufoally under- 
ftood, that is, a competence, provided for us by the caprice of 
human inftitution, tnviting our bodies to indolence, and our minds 
to lethargy ; and ftill more, profperity, as it is underftood in the 
cafe of noblemen and princes, that is, a fuperfluity of wealth, 

which deprives us of allintercourfe with our fellow men upon equal 
terms, and makes us prifoners of ftate, gratified indeed with 
baubles and fplendour, but fhut out from the real benefits of fo- 
Ciety and the perception of truth. If truth be fo intrinfically 
powerful as to make adverfity unneceflary to excite our attention 
to it, it is neverthelefy certain that luxury and wealth have the moft! 
fatal "effeets i in diftorting it. Ef x require no foreign aid to aflift. 
its energies, we ought however to. be upon our guard againft prin- 
ciples and fituations the tendency of which may be perpetually to. 
counteract it.’ 


Mr. Godwin is not lefs happy in pointing out the erreneous. 
maximson which monarchical governments have toocommonly 
been conducted :. 


* Sovereigns, fays he, have fometimes regarded the eafe and’ 
profperity of their fubjeéts as a fource of terror and apprehenfion. 
They jaitly conftder their functions as a fort of public exhibition, 
the faccefs of which depends upon the credulity of the fpeétators, 
and which good fenfe and courage would fpeedily bring to a ter- 
mination, Fence the well known maxims of monarchical go- 
vernments, that eafe is the parent of rebellion, and that itis nea 
ceffary to. keep the people in a ftate of poverty and endurance, in 
order to render them fubmiffive. Hence it has been the perpetual 
complaint of defpouifm,, that “ the reftive knaves are overrun 
with eafe, and plenty ever is.the nurfe of faétion.’”? Hence it has 
been the leffon perpetually read to monarchs: “ Render your 
fubjects profperous, and they will {peedily refufe to labour ; they 


will become ftubborn, proud, unfubmiflive to. the yoke, and ripe’ 


for revolt.- It i8 impotence and mifery that alone will render 
them fupple, and prevent: them from rebelling againét the dictates 
of authority.” 


Nor is he lefs farcaftic upon the morals and conduct of the 
courtiers. 


€ To obtain honour it will be thought neceflary to pay a fervile: 


court to adminiftration, to bear with unaltered patience their con- 
tunely. and {corn, to flatter their vices, and render-ourfelves ufe+ 


ful to theix- private gratification. To obtain honour it will be- 
thought neceffary by affiduity and intrigue to make to ourfelves. 
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a party, to procure the recommendation of lords and the good 
word of women of pleafurée and clerks in office. To obtain honour 
it will be thought neceflary to merit difgrace. The whole fcene 
confitts. in -hollownefs, duplicity, and falfhood. The minifter 

peaks fair 'to the man he defpifes, and the flave pretends a gene- 
rous attachment, while he thinks of nothing but his perfonal in- 
téreft. - That thefe principles are inter{perfed under the worft go- 
vernments with occafional deviations into better, it would be folly 
to deny; that they do not form the great prevailing features 
wherever a court anda monarch are to be found, it would be mad- 
wefs to affert.’ 


That there is truth in thefe obtervations, ’ it would be abfur- 
dity to deny, and ftill more in thé horrible and ftriking picture 
which he afterwards draws of 'a defpotic government ; but the 
conclufion which we fhould draw from them is very different 
from that of Mr. Godwin.—Not that a republic is the only 
rémedy for thefe evils ; not that a democracy will eradicate all 
the bad paffions from the human breaft ; but that power is ge 
nerally a corrupter of human nature, and that without the con- 
srouling influence of public opinion, moft men who are entrufted 
with it, will be led to abule it. 

We moft cordially agree with Mr. Godwin in his objections 
to an elective monarchy, which le has expreffed with peculiar 
force and energy, and which are certainly unanfwerable.— It. 
is moft philofophically urged by him —* That there are ma- 
chines teo mighty for the human hand to conduét; there are 
proceedings that are too gigantic and unwieldy for human in- 
{titutions to regulate’ — * Election,’ he adds, ‘ will, therefore, 
dwindle into an empty form, a conge d’elire, with the fuccefs- 
ful-candidate’s name at full jength im tke conclufion ; or will 
become the fignal for a thoufand calamities, foreign cabal, and 
domettic war.’—Thefe objections, by the way may be turn- 
ed, «we apprehend, with fome effe& againtt the mode of ap- 
poisting the executive authority in moft republics which we 
aré acquainted with; the moft democratical of which, fuch 
as Athens under Pericles, &c. Rome under Sylla, Pompey, &c. 
&e. and America under Watfhington, have been no other than 
elective monarchies. 

It 18 a-matter of little importance to the main fubject, but 
in a future edition we doubt not but Mr. Godwin will be wil- 
ling to adopt our definition of the wérd ari/focracy in prefer- 
ence to hisown. The appellation was originally, we believe, 
conferred on elective magiftrates, and the word apiro (or beft) 
was expreflive of the choice or approbation of their fellow ci- 
tizens. Ariftotle, whofe accuracy ia the ufe of language can- 
nat be difputed, always, if we remsmber rightly, makes the 
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diftin€tion between thofe governments where the executive 
magiftrates were elective, and thofe where they were heredi- 
tary, calling the former ariffocracies, and diitinguifhing. the 
Jatter by the more contemptuous térm oligarchy. © 

We had occafion in our review of ‘ Perfonal Nobility,’ te 
recommend to the higher claffes of focicty a particular atten- 
tion to education. A remark of Mr. Godwin to this effect, 
may not be without utility. ear 


* Education is much, but opulent education is of all its modes 
the leaft efficacious.. The education of words is not to be defpifed, 
bat the education of things is on no account to be difpenfed with. 
The former is of admirable ufe in inforeing and developing the 
Jatter ; but, when taken alone, it is pedantry and not learning ; 
a body without a foul, Whatever may be the abftra& perfeétion 
of which mind is capable, we feem at prefent frequently to need 
being excited, in the cafe of any uncommon effort, by motives. 
that addrefs themfelves to the individual. But fo far as relates to 
‘thefe motives, the lowét clafies of mankind, had they fufficient 
lejfure, have greatly ‘tlic advantage of the higher, The plebeian 
muft be the maker of his’own fortune; the lord finds his already 
made. The plebeian muit expe to find himfelf neglected and 
defpifed, in proportion as he ig remifs in cultivating the objeéts of 
‘ feem; the lord will always be fusrounded with fycophants and 

aves.” | Ro fo Wage aC a 


We join heartily with Mz, Godwin in deprecating {a fatal 
and humiliating a diftin€tion among individuals of the human 
{pecies, as that between a Polith prince and a manorial ferf, 
hetween a Weft India planter and a Creolian negroe ; but the. 
ohjections do not apply to a nobility poffefled of no.odious or 
oppreflive privileges ; a nobility diftinguifhed rather by their 
titles than their power. — From fuch an inftitution we fee many 
advantages refulting to this country ; and it is perhaps not the 
teaft that it operates as a falutary check upon the infolence of 
overgrown wealth, upon the purfe-proud ‘upftart, who’ has 
filled_his coffers by the unlawful commerce of ‘human fleth; 
by fuccefsful gambling in the national funds, or by plunder 
and extortion in the character of an agent’or a commiffary. 
The multitude muft ever have fome idol to worfhip, and we 
think the innocent vanity pf birth and title a lefs:dangerous 
obje&t of adoration, than that already toa general one, the 
love of gold. 

Mr. Godwin has fairly pointed out the objections to demo- 
cratical government, viz. the afcendancy of the ignorant, and 
the crafty; the inconftant character of fuch governments, 
the rafh confidence, and the groundilefs fufpicions by which 
they are actuated — Thefe objections he has. anfwered 2a 
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oufly, but we think not decifively ; at leaft his arguments have 
a fufficient to remove all our prejudices on the fide of 
monarchy. 


In treating of offenlive war, Mr. Godwin is very powerful 


indeed ; and we fear we muft give it up as one of the defects 


of monarchical government, that it is (at leaft in modern times) 


more prone to interrupt the tranquillity of the people in this 


way, than democratical infticutions. 
We thall conclude our Review for this month with a few of 


our author’s animadverfions on, this moft intexefting topic. 


« After this enumeration we may venture .to enquire what are 
the juftifiable cauies and rules of war. 

¢ It is not a juftifiable reafon, “‘ that we imagine our own peo- 
ple would be rendered more cordial and orderly, if we could find 
‘a neighbour with whom to quarrel, and who might ferve.as a 
aouchftone to try the characters and difpofitions of individuals 
among ourfelves.” We are.not at liberty to have ‘recousfe to the 
smoft complicated and atrocious of all mifchiefs, in the way of an 
-experiment. 

¢ It is nota jultifiable reafon, “* thet we have been expofed to 
certain infults, and thattyrants perhaps have delighted in treating 
with contempt the citizens of ‘our happy. ftate who have vifited 
their dominions.’? Government ought to proteé& the tranquillity 
of thofe who refide within the fphere-of its funétions ; ‘but, if ins 
dividuals think proper to vifit other countries, they muft then be 
delivered over to the protection of general reafon. Some propor 
tion mutt be. obferved between the evil of which we complain, and 
the evil which the nature of the propofed remedy inevitably in- 
cludes. 

* It is not:a jultifiable reafon, ** that our neichbour is prepar- 
ing.or menacing hoftilities.”? If we.be obliged tO prepare in our 
aurn, the inconvenience is only equal ; and it is not to be believed, 
that a defpotic country is capable of more exertion than a free 
one, when the tafk incnmbent on the latter is indifpenfible pre- 
caution. 

‘ It has fometimes been held. te be found reafoning upon this 
fabject, ‘© that we ought not.to yield little things, which may not 


an themfelves ‘be fufficiently valuable to authorife this tremendous 


appeal, becaufe a difpofition:to yield only- invites farther experi- 
ments.’ . Far. otherwile ; ; at-leaft when the character of fuch a na- 
tion is fufficiently underftood, A people that will not contend 
for nominal and trivial obje&s, that maintains the precife line of 
wnalterable juftice, and that does not fail to-be moved at the mo- 
ament thatit ought to be moved, is not the people that its neigh- 
pours will delight to arge: to extremities, : 

&* The vindication ef national honour” is a very infufficient 
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yeafon for hoftilities. True honour is to be found only in integrity 
and juftice. It has, been donbted how far a view to reputation 
ought in matters of inferior moment to be permitted to influence 
the conduct of individuals; but, let the cafe of individuals be 
decided as it may, reputation, confidered as a feparate motive in 
the inftance of nations, can never be juftifiable. In individuals it 
feems as if I might, confiftently with the utmoft real integrity, be 
fo mifconftrued and mifreprefented by others, as to render my ef- 
forts at_ufefulnefs almoft always abortive. But this reafon does 
not apply to the'cafe of nations, Their real ftory cannot eafily 
be fuppreffed. Ufefulnefs and “public fpirit in relation to them 
chiefly belong to the tranfactions of .their' members amang them- 
felves; and their influence in the tranfadctions of neighbouring 
nations ‘is a confideration evidently fubordinate. The queftion 


which refpects the juftifable caufes of war; would be liable to few - 


difficulties, if we were accuftomed, along with the word, ftrongly 
to call up: torour-minds ithe thing which that. word is intended to 
réprefemt.doisi vey abtey | 

Aas To 4 (To. ba: continued.) 





The Litevny Life of the late Thomas Pennant, Efq. By Hime 
toh a felfe « dtons 75. 6d. Boards. White. 1793. 


4 T is particularly unfortunate when an author, who has ac- 
‘* quired ‘a defetved reputation, knows not where to ftop, 
and is‘ unconfcious of-the ufual effeéts of age upon the human 
mind. In his-London, our ingenious author, whofe abilities 
wé greatly 'tefpe&, had declined to his evening; and we now 
find him ‘a‘¢ha/f in the darknefs of night. We with, for Mr. 
Pennant’s fake, that this work had not appeared; and we hope 
to hear no More of’ his propofed fourteen volumes, folio, of 
ideal travels. ‘It is; however, ‘probable that we may receive 
the fame-thanks-for our fincerity, that Gil Blas had from the 
fermonizing archbifhop. 


Mr: Pennant informis us, we know not upon what imagi- 
nary ground, that his exiftence as an author terminated in 
March,'1791, and that he now writes as a ghoft. His 
namé is even put to the advertifement, ‘in all ghoftly greet~ 
ing,’ being marked with dots. | 
~ Tt is, however, hardly poffible for Mr. Pennant to publith 
any thing without conveying fome amufement or inftrudtion ; 
and even the prefent little volume is not entirely deficient in 
thefe refpe&ts**' From the portrait prefixed, we gather that 
our author was born in the year 1726: a prefent of Willugh- 
by’s Ornithology, in his twelfth year, induced him to the ftudy 
ef natuyal hiftory.. We have, indeed, obferved, that the hu- 
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man mind is, in general, more apt to -receive-a decifive bias 
between the age of twelve or fourteen, than at any other pe- 
riod.. In 1750 Mr, Pennant appeared as an author in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfactions, In 1761 heprinted the Britith Zoology. 


T the following extract affords, perhaps, the moft interefting 
part of the work: 


‘ This work, the Britifh Zoology, was for a time left unfinifh- 
ed, by reafon of a fhort tour I made to the continent, I left Lon- 
don on February the igth, 1765, paffed through St, Omer, Aire, 
Arras, Perron, and acrofs the great foreft to Chantilli, and from 
thence to Paris. J made fome ftay at that capital, and'was dur- 
ing the time made happy in the company of the celebrated natu- 
ralift le comte de Buffon, with whom I paffed much of the time. 
He was fatisfied with my proficiency in natural hiftory, and pub- 
licly acknowledged his favourable fentiments of my ftudies in the 
fifteenth volume of his Hiftoire Naturelle. Unfortunately, long 
before I had any thoughts of enjoying the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, I had, jin my Britifh Zoology, made a comparifon between 
the free-thinking philofopher and our great and religious country- 
man Mr. Ray, much to the advantage of the latter, The fub- 
ject was a Mole, really too ridicylous to have been noticed; but 
fuch was his irritability, that, in the frit volume of his Ts ae 
Naturelle des Oifeaux, he fell on me molt unmercifully, but hap- 
pily often without reafon, He probably relented, for in the fol- 
lowing volumes he frequently made ufe of my authority, which 
fully atoned for a hafty and mifguided fit of paffion. I did not 
wifh to quarrel with a gentleman I truly efteemed, yet, unwilling 


“to remain quite paffive, in my index to his admirable works, and 


the Planches Enluminées, I did venture to repel his principal 
charge, and, con amore, to retaliate on my illuftrious affailant. 
Our blows were light, and I hope that neither of us felt any ma- 
terial injury. 

‘I muft blame the comte for fuppreffing his acknowlegement of 
feveral communications of animals which I fent to him for the il- 
luftration of his Hiftoire Naturelle. One was his Conguar Noir, 
Suppl. iii. 223. tab. Ixii; my Jaguar or Black Tiger, Hift. Quadr. 
3. N° 190. Another was the drawing of his Tfatis, Suppl. iii. 
tab. xvii. which he attributes to good Peter Collinfon. The third 
was his Chacal Adive of the fame work, p. 112. tab. xvi; and my 
Barbary Fox, Hift. Quadr. 1. N° 171, of which I furnifhed him 
with the defigns. Thefe are no great matters: | lament them only 
as {mall defeats in a great character. 

«TJ took the ufual road to Lyon, excepting a {mall digreffion in 
Burgundy, in compliance with the friendly invitation of the comte, 
to pafs a few days with him in his feat at Monbard. His houfe 
was built at the foot of a hill crowned with a ruined caftle: he had 
gonyerted the caftle.yard into a garden, and fitted up one of the 

| towers 
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towers into_a ftudy, “To that place he retired every morning, 
‘about feven o'clock, to.compofe his excellent works, free from ail 
‘Interruption. He continued there till between one and two, when 
she returned, dined with his family, and gave up the whole remain- 


ler of the dayto them and his friends, whom he entertained with 
the moft agreeable and rational converfation.’ © 


"We need not mention Mr. Pennant’s various tours, works, 
and literary honours, here enumerated with all the care of 
wanity. In page 41 he lays beforehis readers the plan of four- 
teen volumes, to be called * Outlines of the Globe;’ and we 
‘are forry once mere to intimate that we fhould not with to fee 
their publication. bain: , 

_ Phe Appendix conftitutes about two-thirds of the volume, 
and contains the following articles. 

Of the Patagonians. " 

Free Thoughts on the Militia Laws. 

A Leiter from a Welch Freeholder to his Reprefentative, 

A Letter on the Ladies’ Affe€tation of the Military Drefs. 

On Imprudency of Condu& in married Ladies. _ | 

Flintfhire Petition in 1779. 

A Letter to a Member of Parliament on Mail Coaches. 

Of the Loyal Affociations of the prefent Year, in Flint 
fhire. : 

I treating of the Patagonians, Mr. Pennant inclines to think 
‘that a race of confiderable ftature are to be found near the 
Straits of Magellan; but their migratory life expofes them 
fometimes near the fhores to the view of navigators, and with- 
draws them from that ftation, by a retreat into the interior 
‘provinces. 

The’ political papers fhew our author’s patriotifm, and ate 
tachment to thé conftitution; the laft of which. qualities is 
chiefly difplayed in what Mr. Pennant terms his § laft and beft 
work,’ the Affociation in Flintfhire againft the French demo- 
cratic Principles, But it was unneceflary, even in the pre- 
fent age of oe tana to fwell a pamphlet into a book by 
‘adding fo many political papers, only interefting on the {pet. 





The Wandering iflander , or, the Hiftory of Mr. Charles North. 
2VKals, amo. 5s. .fewed. . Ridgway. 17¢2. 


TUE thofe of the celebrated Sterne, this eccentric produc- 
tion is a curious combination of the humourous with the 
pathetic; and contains a greater number of ftrange anecdotes, 
of fingular and outre obfervations, and of humourous traits, 
than any publication of the kind which has lately fallen under 
our notice. The author, indeed, appears to be not only con- 
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verfant with the world, but poffeffed of 2 greater ftock of uns 
common mifcellaneous reading than moft modern writers—» 
and has feldom failed to feize the, moft ludicrous and appo- 
fite paflages, which with great dexterity he introduces into his 
letters. His motto is,from William Penn. 

Of our author’s talents for odd humour, his introdu@o 


* Proclamation,’ and the ‘ Privileges of a Novel Writer,’ will. 


afford no unfair {pecimen. 


«Proclamation, O yes! Oyes! O yes! and O yes, a a fourth 
time, if there is any magic inold Norman French—this i is to in- 
form all high-founding words that with to be confpicuous, all tall 
hyperboles that would look downwith contempt on your creeping 
figurés, gaudy epithets that are anxious to fhine like tulips, ex- 
pletives that would be looked on as fo many led horfes-—that if 
they light on my pen of their own accord they fhall be weicome ; 
but if they: do not, I am refolved neither to enfnare nor folicit 
them ; and as for quotations, though I fhould even ftand in need 
of one, I fhan’t diag itin by the head and fhoalders, unlefs it may 
be to fhew my firength. 

' © Privileges of a Novel Writer. A novel writer may ow! as 
profufe of titles, as any monarch in Europe. 





¢ . may lay all his or her {cenes in high life, sib 


vided he or fhe live in a garret. 


‘ may break a promife as well as any lord ia 
the kingdom. 








6 ee not bound to fpeH words according to John- 
fon, Sheridan, &c. ) 

an — if a female, at full liberty to break Prifcian’s 
head, as often as fhe does her hufband’s ;. and if her novel does 
not fucceed, may hang or drown herfelf—-why not, as well as 
poets and painters ? 

—_— - entitled to profe licence as well as poetic, 
ond to cat and drink at pleafure—in imagination. 

: at full liberty to feize on all French prizes, 
provided they underftand a few words of the language. 

C o- entitled to difemvowel, or rather, as Tom 
Brown expreffes it, to difembowel any word or words, in the 
Englith or any other language. 
always permitted to throw the one half of 
their faults on the unfortunate oe and the other on the bad tafle 
of the public.’ : 

















The common minutenefs of biography is thus treated by 
Mr. North with good-natured ridicule : 


‘ Do not yon think my father was pretty right, when he com- 
pared my imagination to a flock of ftarlings ? a little flattering 
too ;-— 
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too';—for Andrew Marvel ¢ompares Milton to the bird of para~ 
dife!— Well, what fhall I light ‘on now ?—Helplefs infancy ! 
when I began to know my mother with a {mile, or when I tan on 
all-fours like one of Lock’s fimiles, or rather when I fr mounted’ 
my hobby, I fcarce recollect one pafflage in that carelefs ftage that 
could: be iitereiting. to the reader: what would it avail to know 
the number of titnes I fhod the cat with walnuts ?. the number of 
running fwitches which i kept? how often Ukiffed the baby iw’ 
the glafs ? how-proud ef my new-fhoes at a breaking-up, and.how 
fond of. my paper kite, which I have preferved. to this.day, be-- 
caufe;it was compofed of my filter’s copy-book. I recolle& I was 
very. well pleafed with the firft book that was put into my hand; it 
was fuited to my .tafte ;—of this. you, will not doubt, when I tell 
you it was a gingerbread one ; perhaps -it will be, fufficient to ;fay 
that when I was a child, I acted as a child, and now that I ama 
man I do not know that 1 have put,away.childith things 2 ee 
loath to part. with my,toys, and no wonder, perhaps infancy and 
youth are the only feafons of life we can look back on with plea-, 
fiire :— | gs 
The tear forgot as foon as fhed, 
- ‘The funfhine of the breafi.’ 


The ftoty of the -Gheft in the eighth letter is interefting ; 
but is too improbable. The Tale'of the Deferter in the fe- 
cond ‘volume is beautiful and pathetic ; but it is too long for 
our limits. | ~ ? 

The author informs'ts, that it was originally his intention to 
publith this work in four volumes; but that the publication of. 
theothers depends upon the reception of thefe : -we fincerely 
hope that will prove fuch as may; encourage him to preceed3’ 
and in ‘the meantime would drop.a friendly intimation, ‘that 
notwithftanding the wit and genius difplayed in the work— 
the events in the’beginning ‘are too romantic, and: we~hope 
that in the fequel he-will keep more ftri@ly within the boun- 
daries of probability. 7 | 





Hiftorical View:of Plans for the. Government of Britifh India». 
and Regulation of Trade to the Eaft Indies 3 and Outlines of 
a Plan of Foreign Government, of Commercial Ovconomy, and 
of Domeftic Adminifination, for the. Afratic Enterefis of Great 
Britain. (Concluded from p. 21.) 


] N our Reviewfor May we extracted from:this work the hiftory 
of the fucceflive plans, which -had.either been propofed to 
the company by their fervants, who had eftablifhed the Britith 
power in India, or, by their fervants, through ‘the dire€tors, 
te the executive government, fince Indian affairs came to be’ 
OTE . 
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more immediately under its controul; we in this way com- 
municated to our readers the evidence upon which that fyftem 
of foreign government proceeded, which has recently pafled 
into a law —Indeed, when we compare the act of parliament, 
upon which the Eaft India company’s charter has been renew- 
ed for twenty-one years, with what, in this work appears on- 
ly in the form of propofitions for the confideration of parlia- 
ment, we are of opinion that the work may ferve as a com- 
mentary upon the act; allowing for fome alterations. of leffer 
moment, which neceffarily occurred during a difcuflion of 
two months in the houfe of commons. 

Under thefe circumftances, we do not feel that we fhould 
do juftice to the candour of adminiftration, or to our readers, 
if we did not prefent them with the views of the judicial, fi- 
nancial, and. military powers, by which the fyftem of foreign 

overnment is to be carried into effc€t.—It is true, that though 
in the act of parliament, the firft and fecond of thefe fubjeGis 
are in a great meafure provided for, in the manner explained 
in our former Review, and the laft of them left for future dif- 
cuffion; yet, 2 fhort account of the obfervations upon thefe 
points mui{t be interefting to the public, as they will explain 
what the prefent objects of government feem to be, connected 
with their intention of fettling the whole of the fyftem of In- 
cian affairs upon the fulleft evidence. 


© Inevery country, it is obferved, the judicial power arifes from 
the application of the fimple precepts of juftice to the rights of 
life and property of the fubjects which rt comprehends; and in the 


hiftory of every people, we difcover thefe precepts mingled with 


the religious opinions, and with the accidental events, which have 
given a particular caft to their character and manners; hence it 
has always been difficult to alter, and impracticable totally to 
change, courts of law. 

¢ The laws which have prevailed in Hindooftan, are then dif 
tinguifhed into two kinds, thofe of the Hindoos, and thofe of the 
Mahomedans; and it is obferved, that both of thefe fpecies of 
laws were intimately blended with the religion of thefe two orders 
of people: fo that an attempt to encroach on the one would be as 
much felt, as a violation of the other wouw'd be refifted,’ 


An interefting view of thefe two kinds of law, from the 


earlieft periods ta the prefent time, is then given; and it is» 


remarked, 


« That two obvious meafures feem to prefent themfelves, in, 


forming plans for improving the judicial power in our Afiatic pro- 
vinces:—Firft, that the Englith laws fhould be continued as the 
rule of conduét for Britith fubjeXs, or for thofe who have been in- 
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eluded in that defeription ;—next, that the diftin& objeéts of law; 
viz. property, life, revenue, and the prefervation of the public 
peace, or police; fhould dire& in an arrangement of the native 
Faw-courtss—The abufes of the law-courts of the country,” it is 
with reafon concluded, ‘ might thus be gradually done away, viz. 
the intermixture of civil and criminal cafes, with cafes refpecting 
revenue and the prefervation of police.” — We cannot help fubjoin= 
ing the reafon given for thefe confequences, viz. ‘ that in police, 
the magiflrate has to prevent, or detect irregularities or crimes— 
the judges of the preceding defcription, to try and to punith 
them.’ 


The work then lays down the following plan: 


* That the fupreme court of judicature fhould be continued, but 
the limits of its civil, criminal, and revenue jurifdiétions, diftinc&t- 
ly afcertained ; — that appeals fhould be competent to it from the 
fubordinate courts ;—— that courts of. admiralty fhould be vefted 
with more enlarged powers ; —that the procedure in the fapreme 
court, when acting in its civil and criminal capacities, fhould be 
diftin&t!y marked-out, and the parties, who may feek judgment in 
it, legally defined ;—and that courts of requeft, and of goal de~ 
livery, fhould be eftablifhed.’ 


_ The courts for the natives, fubje&ts of Great Britain, are 
then defcribed; that fpecies of the Mahomedan law, which 
is to be the eftablifhed rule of conduét pointed out ; the forms 
of procedure defcribed, when the Nizamut Adawlet aés in its 
capacities of a civil court, a criminal court, and a court of re« 
venue—plans are then laid down, for extending the jurifdic- 
tion of this court, by means of courts of circuit, to the dif- 
ferent provinces and courts of magiftracy in the different dif- 
ttidts.—This part of the fubje& concludes, with obfervations 
on the ftate of police in our indian provinces, connected with 
the courts of jultice, which fuggefts hints that may be ufeful 
for improving the police even of our own country. 

The financial power, required under the government now 
eftablifhed in our Indian provinces, is then defcribed; and 
from the nature of this power it is obferved, ‘ that it varies in 
its character and in the mode of exercifing it, according to the 
fituation and circumftances of any people.’—A concife hiftory 
of the financial power in our Indian provinces is then given, 
and the following method of conducting it pointed out: —To 
affefs and colleét the revenues through boards of revenue ;—= 
To fix the rents of lands in general, and to render leafes per- 
manent ;—To fix the duties on the produce of induftry and. 
the cuftoms on trade ;—To hold out encouragements for in« 

sduftry and trade to the natives our fubjects.—The appropria- 
thong 
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ations of the revenue, in the manner in which: the act of pars 
liament has eftablifhed them, is next defcribed, viz.—To the 
military, marine, and civil charges—To the payment of the 
company’s debts,. by enabling them to encreafe their capital— 
To an increafe of the company’s inveftments. —This fubject 
concludes with an account of the manner in which the law has 
pointed out the mode of appropriating the furplus, under the 
new charter. 

The military power required under the new government, is 
then treated of, in a fhort hiftory of. the rife and prefent ftate 
of it, and in what are termed, /uggeftions, for the information 
of the-legiflature and of the public, viz—That the Indian 
army fhould become.an eftablifhment diftin€ from the Britifh; 
— that the appointment of the commanders in chief, &c. 
fhould continue with the company, referving to his majefty 
the power of recalling them 3;—that promotion fhould proceed 
by feniority ; — that the appointment of cadets fhould remain 
with the court of dire€tors;—that the company fhould have 
the fame privilege of recruiting, as the king’s army have ; but 


that a depot of recruits fhould: be eftablifhed, to ferve as an 


afylum for indigent and helplefs youths ; that the annual 
proportion of recruits fhould be afcertained ;—that the come 
pany’s marine fhould be rendered fubfervient to the general de~ 
fence of their fettlements ;, and that a corps of military regu- 
lations for India fhould be formed. 

The work further prefents us with obfervations on the trade 
to the Eaft Indies, in connection with the preceding plan of 
government. 


«The eftablifhment, it #s obferved, of a commercial fyftem, 
more particularly when ic is to make an effential part of a politi- 


cal arrangement, is obvioufly a delicate branch of public cecono-- 


my—If the regulation of trade, where it is fimple, that is, 
where one nation fends money and commodities to obtain, in re- 
turn, the money and commodities of another, that a profit may 
be drawn from the whole. of the tranfaction, requires political 
prudence ;. how much more muft this.be the cafe with the Britith 
tradé to the Eaft Indies? Though this trade may have been fim- 
ple in its origin, it has gradually become mixed, and within 
thefe laft thirty: years, has-been the medium through which our 
conquered provinces were to be renderad one of: the refources-of 
the mation, as well as part of the reward of the Eaft India com- 


pany.’ 
After referring to the principle, which had beeh eftablithed: 
in a preceding part of the work 5: | 


* That the iyftem which is fitted for the prefervation of the’ 
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Britith Eaft India trade; muft arife out of the nature of that trade; 
and can only be.eflablified on the events which have brought the 
trade to its prefent extent and magnitude ;—and that if any plan 
fhould be adopted, originating in fpeculative fehemes of com- 
merce, the permanency of oar prefent Afiatic commerce might 
be endangered, and the balance of profit arifing from it; with the 
benefits which the refources of Great Britain réeeivey might pafs 
into the hands of rival European companies.’ 


It concludes, , 


* That the prefent fyftem ought to be continued; with modifi 
cations and improvements, fuited to the aétual ftate of our Indian 
affairs.—It then examines the embarrafiments to be expected, and 
which, in part, have been experienced from thofe who with to be- 
come adventurers in the Eaft India trade; from ftock-jobbers and 
party-men; from fpeculators in Britifh manufactures ; and from 
the emiffaries and agents of foreign companies ;—and divides the 
whole fubje& into exports to the Eaft Indies, circuitous exchange 
within the company’s limits, and imports to Europe.’ 

‘* On the export trade it opens the plan of allowing the Bri- 
tifh merchant and manufacturer to fend out produce on their own 
rifk, at a regulated freight.—On the circuitous trade it propofes 
regulations for extending the commerce of the company within 
their limits, and eftablifhing a greater number of intermediate fta- 
tions of trade in them.—On the import and re-exportation trade, 
it provides for the culture of raw materials for our manufaures, 
and articles of confumption in China, &c. and in Britain; and 
for the manner in which the company are to furnifh the private 
merchant with fhipping, for bringing home returns for their ex- 
ports, or granting them bills on the dire€tors.—It then fuggelts 
the modifications of the duties on the imports from India and 
China ;—-the mode of checking illicit trade; and manner in 
which the company’s fales may be rendered more extenfive.’ 


The work concludes with giving 


* An idea of the domeftic adminiftration, which, in coincidence 
with the preceding plans of foreign government, and of Eaft In- 
dia trade, appears to be practicable and expedient, for rendering 
the Britifh provinces in Afia, and trade to the Eaft Indies, more 
efficient branches of the empire, any of its refources.’ 


After pointing out the difficulty of ingrafting a diftant de~ 
pendency of a free government, on the executive power which | 
adminifters it, on account of thisbeing, above all others, a fub- 
je& of the greateft political jealoufy, it divides the domeftic go- 
vernment into branches; the conftitution of the courts of pro 
prictors and directors, and'of the committees by which they 

manage 
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manage their bufinefs; and Goncludes with an account of the 
fyftem of admniniftration, which the act recently paffed, has 
laid down for the commiflioners for the affairs of India ;,ob- 
ferving, 


« That this fyftem of Indian affairs vefts that powet in the go- 
vernment in India, which the nature of our territories feems to 
require, leaves to the proprietors and to the direétors their trade 
and their revenues, appropriated in fuch a manner, as to infure to 
them the value of their privileges, and arranges the powers of the 
company and of the executive government upon the principles 
required by the character of our Afiatic fubjedts, and by the f{pi- 
rit of the Britith government.’ 


We have already given our opinion of the arrangement, hif- 
torical merit, and the {tyle in which this work is drawn up.— 


‘We now take our leave of it, in the belief that it will remain 


as a fair and full ftatement of the Britifh affairs in the Eaft, at 
the period when the legiflature have thought it expedient, for 
the general interefts of the empire, tS continue the fyftem of 
a regulated trade to the Eaft Indies, in the company; and at 
the fame time to aflord every prudent encouragement to the 
fair and open trader. ‘Che public are highly indebted to the 
minifter for India, for thus opening to them a fubject to which 
they had hitherto been in fome degree ftrangers $ and we hope 


that he and the company will forward, by liberal communica- 


tions and proper fupport, the fpeedy publication of a work, 


‘which, we obferve, advertifed before the title-page of this 


publication, that promifes us a general hiftory of Indian af- 


fairs. —Though no name appears to this work, and though it 


is not our province to conjeCture, yet, judging from the fpe- 
cimen before us, it is our opinion that the author of the Hif- 
torical View feems to be fully qualified to give to his coun- 
try the hiitory of our poffeflions and trade to the Eaft Indies. 





A fhirt View of the Rife and Progre/s of Freedom in Modern 
Europe, as conneéicd with the Caufe which led to the French 
Revolution. ByT. Hearn, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Riche 
ardfon. 1793. 


HE author of the work before us traces, with confiderable 

accuracy, the caufes which may have given rife to the ex- 
ifting opinions on the fubject of government; afcribing, we 
believe very truly, the progrefs of liberty in France, to the 
freedom with which the, principles of fome philofophers in 
that country were diffeminated, and to the general {pread of 
learning and literature in the reign of Louis XIV. Moft of 
what is advanced on thefe topics will be read with fatisfac- 
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tion by the friends of civil liberty, and though not new in it- 
felf, nor wholly free from irrelevant and even exceptionable 
matter, is juftly entitled to our commendation. Of the latter 
defcription we cannot help noticing the compliment paid to a 
certain aflembly, which the author chufes to defcribe, as the 
¢ School of liberty, and an effectual reprefentation of the peo- 
ple 3” encomiumsy to fay the leaft of them, not very yona 
timed. 
On the fubject of the revolution in France, there are many 
ointed obfervations ; but the circumftances of that event have 
already been fo abundantly detailed, as to form an objection to 
their repetition here. We fhall, therefore, prefent our readers 
with a few paflages that enter into that part of the author’s 
compofition, which draws the pen of controverfy againft 
Thomas Paine, who, by the way, we find alternately com- 
mended and calumniated, admired and defpifed, complimented 
by the author on the extent. of his abilities, and depreciated as 
neither a logician nor philofopher. 


‘ Could it be poffible to bring back men born in thefe degene- 
rated days to the fimphcity and virtue of the Antediluvians, we 
. would not hefitate in adopting the reprefentative and equalizing 
fyitem of Mr, P—e; it is the fyftem calculated for infant focie- 
ty, for fhepherds, fifhermen, and huntfmen, where the riches of 
the ftate is fcarce yet become an obje&t of temptation, or an ex- 
citement to plunder. Any mode of government may fafely be ad- 
mitted in this ftate of a people, even a king, dangerous as he is 
xeprefented in thefe times of innovation; any thing except the 
hated name of noble, for that implies an already advanced ftate 
of wealth, inequality and corruption ; that is the term which 
now-a-days comprehends in its idea the great confummation of in- 
jaftice and depravity. ‘Though, from the conviction of my own 
snind and peculiar mode of thinking, I find myfelf obliged to dif- 
fer with Mr. P—e in fome points, I muft confefs that his ideas 
concerning hereditary nobility, fuch as it is in many countries in 
Europe, and the influence fo inevitably connected therewith, ap- 
pear to me to merit the particular attention of wife governments ; 
the entailing the honours conferred on a deferving and diftinguith- 
ed citizen, on his undeferving and profligate pofterity, takes off 
that ftimulus which excites to public virtue and acts of heroifm, 
and probably has a tendency to debilitate and enervate the human 
mind+the privileges annexed to that high rank may become dan- 
gerous in fome form of government; and, in all, ariftocratica} 
afcendency fhould be guarded againft by fome powerful counter 

poife.’ 


etn 





* Away then, at once, proceeds the auther, with this childith chi- 
merauf the natural equality of man, and the futile proofs by whic 
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it is fupported.. In order to vindicate fuch a doétrine, we need not 
travel fo far back as the periods of obfcurity and romance; we have 
only to tranfport ourfelves in idea to any part of that immenfe 
line which ftretches from the mouth of the Miffiffippi to the falls of 
Niagara—there we fhall find all inequalities of rank, all diftince 
tion unknown, fave that which is conferred by fuperior bravery, 
knowledge, or wifdom. The Indians are all equal and indepen- 
dent, and probably more fo than the immediate defcendants of 
Adam ; and, were I to fele&t an example for the imitation of civi- 
lized nations, and dare propofe fuch an extraordinary exchange of 
government and political fituation, I would prefer the inftitutions 
of theirtribestothofe of the Antediluvians. We are acquainted with 
the ftrong outlines of their character: the fingularity and feem- 
ingly irreconcileable oppofition of their virtues and vices excite 
our aftonifhment and curiofity. An unnatural and difcordant ag- 
gregation, or amalgamation, of the moft heroic fortitude, and 
the moit horrible and fhocking depravity, mark at the fame time 
the tiffue of their national cuftomsand manners. How could fuch 
a ftriking, fuch an interefting picture have efcaped the eye of the 
ever-waking, the contemplative Paine ? or why need he, in fearch 
of equality, or virtuous and equal governments, have ftept over 
the vaft diftance of fix thoufand years, whilft, by ftepping to the 
back fettlements of his dear America, he might have pointed out 
the bleflings which attend the unity and equality of man amongtft 
the Hurons, the Cricks, and the Four Nations? With every refpeét 
for his intuitive underftanding, fuperior talents, and irrefiftible 
pen, we fhall take the liberty of afferting, that in his intention of 
proving the unity and equality of man, from a retrofpeét to ages 
beyond the natural itrength of men’s faculties, and the utmoft 
ftretch of their minds, he has been moft egregioufly miftaken, 
and that, though fuch proofs may ftrike conviction on the minds 
of the equalifed and united Indian nations, he will find it a more 
difficult tafk to miflead the obftinate and perverted inhabitants of 
Europe.’ 


Whether there be more of folidity or of declamation in 
thefe quotations, we fhall leave to the difcernment of our 
readers, and fhall conclude our remarks with a paffage in 
which the author fteps out of the line of philofophical difeuf- 
fion, to make 4 low bow to Mr. Pitt. 


« Shall he, the confidential fervant to the beft and moft virtu- 
~ous‘of kings, forget the importance of his high itation, and bar- 
te# his birth-right,; aod that of his countrymen, for any thing that 
wealth or rank can give? What trait of his political condué can 
juftify fo fevere, fo ungenerous a fu/picion ? Laying afide his he- 
reditary claims to popularity, (for in this age itis become unfath- 
ionable to aflume any merit from the virtues of anceftry). his 
¥ 2 : finithed 
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finithed education, cultivated underftanding, and tranfcendant ta. 
Jents (which are aft his own), challenge the “refed and admiration 
of even thofe who profefs themfelves enemies to the prefent fyftem 
of government. He ftands no lefs high in the confidence of the 
people than in that of his royal matter —-« he has done the ftate 
fome fervice, and they know it.’” That this extraordinary youny 
man, fo highly gifted, fo amply diftinguifhed, fo looked up to, 
not only by his country but by all the world, thould fo far forget 
his importance as to defcend to the mean offices of a partifan, or 
teader of a faction, is a rmonftrous folecifm in politics, and: not re- 
ducible to the principles of common fenfe.’ 


We really think fo much complaifance fhould not go unre- 
warded; and, therefore, moft earneflly recommend Dr. 
Hearn and his work to the proteétion and favour of the mi- 
nifter, and others, whofe praifes he has founded with equal 
oftentation. 





4A Tour throuch the Theatre of Var, in the Months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1 792, and Fanuary, 1793. Interfperfed 
with a Variety of curious, entertaining, and military Anecdotes. 
To which are fubjoined authentic and exaé? Accounts of the 
Death of Louis XVI. given on the Authority of the command 
ing Officer of the Guard that immediately fur rounded the Scaf= 
fold. And the concurring Tefiimony of the five Executioners, 
taken down feparately im Writing. Svo. 35. Owen. 1793 


THE: author of this pamphlet has thought it neceflary, ¢ in 

this age of mifreprefentation and arbitrary conclufions,’ 
to prefix to it an Advertifement, ftating, ‘ that though a friend 
to the great general principles of liberty, he is not lefs an ene- 
my to licentioufnefs, diforder, and cruelty, &c.’ Notwith- 
ftanding this profeflion, however, it is only fair to apprife our 
readers, that on the perufal of the work itfelf, he will be found 
extremely democratieal in his principles, and, we think, ra- 
ther favourably difpofed to the caufe of France. 

‘Fhough we do not hefitate to profefs that thefe are by no 
means our own fentiments, yet we fhould not deferve the con- 
fidence of the public, if we could be fo uncandid as to deny 
to any author the juft praife which his abilities merit, becaufe 
he differs from us in political opimtons; and we fhould nei- 
ther do juftice to the author nor to our readers, if we did not 
pronounce this a very entertaining performance. It contains 
many interefting fais relative to the late campaign, and ‘ex- 
‘hibits a very natural and affeCting picture of the theatre of war. 
Te fall feleét a few patiages relative to thofe fubjeéts which 
+ hi to us to be leaft generally known. se 
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The following defcription carries to our minds internal 
marks of its being copied from the life: 


* We came to Calais in time to fee one battalion of this regiment 
march away, and to fay truth, tieir appearances accorded well 
with the bloody purpofe they had manifefted the evening before, 
There was no uniformity in their uniforms, nor any thing like 
equality in their fize. Their arms were rufty, their accoutrements 
dirty, and fome of them in the common drefs of peafants. Butin 
their looks was much determination, and though only embodied 
a month before, they marched and performed a few military 
motions with tolerable precifion, The native adlegreffé of the 
French was here exhibited in lively colours. Some were laughing; 
fome were finging in the ranks ; fome had their ammunition bread 
ftuck upon their bayonets; and fome had fiddles tied to their knap- 
facks—Vive l'égalit-—No regard to rank and dignity is here a 
check to the freedom of focial intercourfe. While the firft com- 
pany was waiting on the {quare for the reft, the captain, who was 
mounted on one of the verieft jades 1 ever faw, amufed his men, 
by fhowing off the paces of bis iteed, and his own horfemanhhip. 
"They were worthy of one another. He was, however, the admira- 
tion of his foldiers. Parblex, {aid one, mais il monte bien—Sacre blex, 
comme il y va, faid another. This difplay might have lafted till 
his horfe would have been incapable of the march; but luckily 
the reft of the battalion foon came up, and the whole marched away 
with moft characteriftic chearfulnets and unconcern. Many of 
them chaunted the Marfeilles hymn, and many of them bad the 
inhabitants of Calais farewell! Adieu, faid they, bons citoyens de 
Calais; nous allons voir sil y a des ennemis.’ 


At Dunkirk our traveller became acquainted with a very 
fingular character. y 


‘ The only perfon we were acquainted with at Dunkirk being 
abfent, we enquired of our landlord at the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
whether there was any one in the houfe who might choofe to con- 
folidate his fupper with ours, and were told that there were feve- 
ral gentlemen who would not be forry to fup in company. We 
fat down, and politics, as ufual, were the topic, on whicha 
Frenchman was defcanting, according to his own national expref- 
fion, atort FS a travers, with equal fhallowne!s and felf-fufficiency. 
There was another at table to whom nobody feemed to attend 5 
for his drefs was fo plain, that it might almoft be called mean. 
‘His appearance, in a word, was that of a quaker, but of a quaker 
in defhabille. ‘The firft objeGtions he modeftly made, were an{wer- 
ed with words and looks ftrongly fignificant of contempt; but his 
triumphant adverfary foon perceived much meaning under the fim- 
tlicity of his fpeecb, ashe might have obferved the fineit linen be~ 
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neath his ruftic coat. In proportion as one funk, the other -rofe, 
till both found their proper level. The flippant Frenchmay 
(Maraviglié diro) was abafhed, while the other gave him a leffon 
of profound philofophy, delivered with all the eloquence of an 
orator, But as generous as he was powerful, he did not purfue 
his conquett far ; for breaking the chain of his reafoning, he conde~ 
{cended to give us fome anecdotes of himfelf highly charaéteriftic 
of his difpofition. He faid, that fome time before a friend had 
introduced an African captainto him. As I neither knew him’nor 
his errand, added he, I made him ftay and dine ; but when I found 
that he was to propofe my being an adventurer in his infamous ex- 
pedition, I told him, that as he was at dinner, till dinner fhould 
be over, J was his humble fervant; but I begged him never to 
come within my doors again. Captain, faid I, I am the tendereft 
hearted man alive: J thould weep if my little kitten s’étoit /eulement 
fait mal ala patte; and yet T fhould like to fee you hanged. Hea- 
vens! how happy I fhould be to fee you hanged. The captain did 
not know how to take it ; but I ran no rifk; the feelings of a 
dealer in human flefh are not eafily offended.’ 


The following is a further {pecimen of his opinions. 


« He held a number of political tenets more extraordinary ftill. 
He faid, when wars were declared by the caprice, or for the interefts 
of kings, that kings alone fhould fight the battles ; thatif nations 
at large were confulted, hoftilities would rarely occur ; that a coun- 
try fhould never engage in a war in defence of a ftate, on which it 
is found it cannot depend for defence; that a minifter, who fhould 
attempt to embroil his country ‘for futile or infufficient reafons, 
fhould be fent abroad, to fulfil in perfon the engagements he 
might have made; that the heft way to prevent wars would be for 
every one to underfiand the ufe of arms, which is indeed the 
bounden duty cf every freeman; for without the means of refifting 
opprefiion, who can flatter himfelf that’ he is free ?—A large ftate 


would then be unattackable, and the fee-fimple of a {mall one would 
not be worth the conguett,’ 


This extraordinary perfon, notwithftanding the plainnefs 


of his appearance, proved to be a gentleman of large indepen~ 
dent fortune, and a member of the national aflembly 


After a very affecting defcription of the havock occafioned 
by the fiege of Lifle, we find the following anecdote: 


While [ was viewing the quarter of St. Saveur, that I had 
formerly feen fo well inhabited, and that was now reduced to a 
fcene of defclation and ruin, and reflecting that thefe heavy ca- 
Jamitics were often brought upon a people by the caprice, or for 
the interelts of a tingle man, I could not reprefs my indignation. 
Thefe detpotic kings of the continent, faid I, would fain be 
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thought God’s vicegerents ; but, furely, they rather bring with 
them blafts from hell, to undo the work of creation. Ata diftance 
from the wars they ordain, or if'there, either hid among the reft 
of the baggage, or herding with the futtlers, they fit as it were in 
another atmofphere, contemplating the mifchief they occafion,. 
Will no avenging fiend rife from out of the.bowels of the earth ? 1 
had hardly formed the with, when I thought.it was realized. From 
the midit of a heap of bricks on which my eyes were fixed, I faw 
a black head, and then a ghaftly face, flowly afcending. The 
{pectre continued to rife, and I at lait perceived that it was a poor 
man, who for want of better fhelter, had brried himfelf in the 
cellar of the houfe he had formerly inhabited. A. little trap-door 
afforded an-entrance to his fubterraneous abode, of which the un- 
healthy humidity, joined to his feclufion from the air, and to his 
ftate of miféry, had, no doubt, yiven him the corpfe-like look that 
rad at firft furprifed me. .On-exploring more of the ruins, I found 
that feveral other inhabitants had been reduced to take up with fi- 
milar lodgings.’ 


Our author’s account of the battle of Gemappes, which he 
fays he collected on the {pot, differs in many particulars from 
the official account; which is the mofl correct i is not for us to 
determine. 

The following teftimony, if true, is honourable to the 


French: 


« Not thinking the report I had heard at Lifle of the diforderly 
behaviour of a fingle battalion in Auffrian Flanders fufficient to af- 
ford a fair comparifon with the conduct of the imperial troops in 
France, I was careful to enquire, as we travelled along, into the 
difcipline obferved by the troops of the new republic. As an ar- 
my that plunders is fure to produce an artificial, if not a real 
{carcity, the plenty we had already met with bore witnefs in their 
favour. This teftimony coincided with that of the inhabitants, 
who did not even feem furprifed, or to hold themfelves in any 
manner obliged for it to the French. I afked a woman if they be- 
haved in an orderly manner.—Yes. If they never plundered. 
No, anfwered fhe, it is not their duty to plunder.’ 


The ftate of the army under Dumeourier is:defcribed by our 
traveller as being moft deplorable ; 3 indeed there.is hardly, 
any inftarice of an army fuffering fo much from the want of 
every neceflary; and this.circumi{tance eafily accounts for their 
late defeats, and their expulfion from the Belgic territories. 
The particulars concerning the king’s execution correfpond 
with what we have heard from authentic evidence. 
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Sermons 3 and Trads upon various Subjects $ Literary, Critical, 
and Political. By the Rev. R. Lickori/h, M.D. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. Boards. White andSon. 1793. 


HE author of this volume has offered to-the public a work, 

in many refpects different from what he defigneds for 

fending the beginning to the prefs before he had gotten to the 

end, it turns out the reverfe of Horace’s pitcher ; and if with 
the poet we afk the reafon ; | 


amphora coepit 
Inftitui, currente rota, cur urceus exit? 


the anfwer will be, want of attention to the poet’s advice: 
Denique fit quidvis; fimplex duntaxat et unum. 


The very /earned and reverend do€tor has here put forth one 
of the moft fingular produ€tions that ever fell to our perufal 
not indeed, as he infinuates, from choice, but in his own vin- 
dication. Having had an opportunity to deliver his fentiments 
from the pulpit concerning the French revolution. and finding 
they were much mifreprefented, he was induced to give the 
difcourfes to the public in which his fentimients were contains 
ed: but what appears to us an extraordinary mode of defence, . 
is that which the dodtor fets up: viz. that as he always 
withes to form no hafty and premature opinion refpeCting any 
fubje&t, fince the delivery of a fmall part of thefe difcourfes 
from the pulpit (for fince that time he hath much enlarged 
them) he hath changed his opinion refpe€ting fome part of the 
French conftitution, and particularly refpe€ting the abolifhing 
of the nobility by the national aflembly. 

Notwith{tanding, however, the alteration and improvements, 
the doctor feems ftill confcious that his compofitions have their 
defeéts, and therefore throws himfelf upon the candour of 
¢ the real fcholar and good-natured critic, who, when he 
knows the author’s fituation, will, he thinks, require little 
to be faid in cxtenuation of their failings and demerits ;’ for, 
as he adds, . . | 


* After having fpent a fortune in his education, and after paf- 
fipg his life in hard and diligent ftudy to fit and qualifiy him for 
the church, a profeition which he entered into from a very early 
anc ftrong predilection for it, and for fcience, — After having 
done this, the author is compelled to profecute a bufinefs, which, 
as everyone acknowledges to be highly ufeful, fo is it hkewife 
equally honourable,—he means the bufinefs of agriculture, for the 
purpofe of bringing up an increafing family. This, however fo. 
reign to the profeffion of a clergyman, the author would by 
novmeans regret, washe qualified for it by previous habits, and a 
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fufficient knowledge in it, and did it leave him all the time he could 
with to attend to his ftudies. Although it would not then be equal 
ly agreeable as the duties and bufinefs of a minifter of Chrift, for 
which, though perhaps but little qualified, he is confident zo fay, 
that he fpared neither labour nor expence to make him fo. He 
chearfully trufts this publication to the candour of the good-na- 
tured reader, perfectly convinced that he will view with the eye of 
forgivenefs the many faults and imperfections with which it 
abounds.’ 


By aneafy tranfition from his own fituation, the doctor paffes 
on to that of his brethreninthe church, who are precluded from 
the ftations which others. occupy; and the emoluments of 
which many enjoy, that are by no means equally qualified with 
fuch as Dr. Lickorifh could mention, who, notwithftandin 
their learning and worth, are left to languith in obfcurity and 
want. This having been a topic of animadverfion to Dr. 
Prieftley, our author wrote to him in private on the fubje&, 
and now proceeds to an open attack. ‘The divine inftitution 
of the priefthood is a pofition which Dr. Lickorifh ftrenuoufly 
contends for, and the fuperiority in point of learning of the 
clergy over the Nonconformift teachers, he moft zealouily 
maintains. On this topic fome hafty aflertions of Dr. Prieftley 
have no doubt given ground for retort ; but, though members 
of the eftablifhment ourfelves, we cannot hel thinking that 
Dr. Lickorifh is much too ignorant of the Diffenters and their 
writers to have meddled at all with the fubject. Lardner 
indeed, he mentions with commendation; but him he confiders 
as a rara avis; but we will afk, why ought not the twe 
Jones’s, and Pierce, to have been named with Hallet *, 
Chandler, Say, Earl, Scott, Benfon, Alexander, and, hall 
we not add, Butler and Secker? (for they were educated 
amongit them); with a long lift of others we couldjeafily pro- 
duce. In fact, we hold it a difgrace to any man, whatever be 
his party, who feeks for advantage from a fuppreflion of the 
truth, or whofe ignorance infpires him with the confidence of 
knowledge. 

If, after all, the Diffenters are fo deftitute of learning as 
Dr. Lickorifh mentions, how happened it that they fhould 
have produced as able defences, to fay the leaft, of both na- 





@ees 


* The doctor vaunts much upon the Diffenters not having had amongft 
them an Hebrew {cholar. With all his fuperflux of learning, we cannot help 
fufpecting that in th's department of the divine, he himfelf is (what George 
Selwyn was amongft the jack-ketches at the execution of Damiens) only an 
amateur. Yn the opinion of Dr. Kennicot and other competent judges, the 
younger Hallet was by far the beft Hebrew fcholar of his age; and it is well 
known that Jones of Tewkfbury was an orientalift whom few cowid equal. 
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tural and revealed ‘religion, as any of the members of our own 
ehurch ; and’ in their controverfies, both with the church of 
Rome and with us, fuch vindications as are faid to have never 

et been fatisfactorily anfwered, in the one cafe, and {carcely 
fo in the other *. But enough on this head. 

The doctor, who has till lately been toffed about by every 
wind of doctrine, and not long fince withdrawn himfelf from 
the church, from having become an Unitarian, is now returned 
to her orthodox bofom, and in it he appears as happy as if it 
were Abraham’s. ‘To reclaim others from their backflidings, 

he points out the means of his own recovery. 


« This is not a place or time to enter into the reafons which 
have induced me to reject the notions of the Uniiarians. Should 
there however be any that are wavering in their faith, let them 
attentively ftudy the writings of the learned and eminent bifhop 
Bull ; the Trads in Controverfy with Dr. Priefly, by the excel- 
lent and learned bifhop Horfley : let them read the excellent work 
of Mr. Whitaker, entituled, The Origin of Ariani/m difclofed ;—a 
work replete with deep and folid erndition. Let them read like« 
wife Mr. Kett’s excellent Sermons at the Bampton Leéture; and 
two fingle fermons, one by Mr. Burgefs, the other by Mr. Vey- 
fie :—let them, I fay, read niger only thefe few books, and 
perhaps they may fee fufficient reafons for the converfion of a more 
obitinate unbeliever than myfelf; perhaps they may fee reafons to 
be conviheed themfelves, and to return to the faith of the early 
ages. | 

‘ What has mech contributed to convince me, that I had adopt- 
ed miftaken opinions, was the being confirmed that the {maller epil- 
tles of Ignatius are genaine.’ : 


Whilft, howe ever, the doftor retires from thofe he had 
joined, he makes his bow and beftows compliments in abun- 
dance on the affociates he hath left. Pricftley, Lindfey, and 


Wakefield, haye no {mall portions of his praife. 


The introduction of illiterate and infufficient perfons into 
she church, is a itring on which the doctor often harps. Let 


is hear him, on this head, afstetine the bifhops. 


* Ta the name of your mafter Chrift Jefus, he (i. e. Dr. Lick- 
orifi) would intercede with you, and exhort you, as you value the 
welfare of the church, and the creait and refpectability of a priefi- 





* Let it not be fuppofed we mez an te infinuate that the church of Fnglan 
is nut capable of a rational and Full « feferice, ‘Vhat itis, we are firmly pe — 


ed; but as The Diffenting Gentleman; Letters to the kev. DIr. White have never 
bee: 1 anfwered, and as Dr. Lickorith a appears to hanker after. preferment, we 
think, as friends to the doctor, he coutld not fail to fecure it, would he, what 
we doubt not he might caiily d°, sndertake fully to refute thena. 
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hood of divine inftitution, not to lay hallowed hands on the pro- 
fane perfons.above mentioned, who defile the Lord’s Sanétuary, 
and bring his religion into.contempt. Suffer, he entreats you, 
thofe who have endeavoured to qualify themfeives to preach the 
gofpel, to live by the gofpel, as the Scripture enjoins they fhould,” 


Again : 


« Thofe who fold and. bought in the temple in our Saviour’s time, 
committed,a fmall crime in comparifon with thefe. Thofe trad- 
ed with the goods of this world only, but in an improper place; 
thefe make'a trade, and avile trade too, of religion icfelf! The 
fellers and buyers in the temple did not rob or plunder any one ;— 
they. were trading with their own goods, but thefe men rob and 
plunder thofe whofe lives have been conftantly dedicated to the 
facred ofice.—No wonder that fectaries increate ; no wonder that 


religion and the’ priefthood is contemned, while religion is thus 
made by its ow members more than a farce of !” 


* Ye fathers, ye protectors of the church, to whom not only the 
clergy, but the laity look up, on this, and every occafion, where 
religion, where the church, and the pri«fthood are conceroed,— 
let not the church of Chrift be thus made the fcorn and derifion of 
the world, and the contempt: of infidels. Let her paftors 
be fuch as will take care of her flock, and that not for * filthy 
lucre,’”? but for conicience fake. Let ali drones, the idle, the ig- 
norant, and the immoral, with all thofe who come to plunder and 
rob the fanctuary, be for ever excluded from it. Let thofe only 
who have laboured to qualify themfelves for that important office, 
be admitted toit. Soon then would the church of Chriit flourifh, 
and bid defiance to its enemies. Let the diffenters, in the name of 
ail that is good, enjoy’ their own way and manner of worfhip, as 
every one has a right to do, and let us treat them as Chriftian 
brethren ;—for true religion /ords it over no man’s confcience ;— 
but fcon would their puzy church-government give place to that re- 


gular eltabliihment of bifhops, priefts, and deacons, inftituted and 
janétioned by heaven itfelf,’ 





In the political part of Dr. Lickorifh’s book, Dr. Prieftley 
comes in for further encomiums, as does Mr. Burke for more 
{mart raps than he will patiently bear ; nor will the ftrokes be 
the lefs feverely felt by that gentleman, becaufe he himfelf 
hath furnifhed the weapon with which they are infli€ted. 

The two Difcourfes, which oftenfibly are the principal ob- 
jects of this publication, make, as to bulk, but a very fmall 
part of the volume; nor have they any particular claim to ape 
plaufe. The work at large is of fo very heterogeneous a nae 
ture, that it is by no means eafy to appretiate its merit. It 
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is written with vivacity, often prefents its author to advantages | 
and inclines us to wifh, what however we fear it is not likely 
to effect, that 4 might render his fitmation more accordant to 
his withes. 

We ought not to omit, that to then authors Dr. Lickorifh 
hath AS, iS re{pecting the Trinitarian controverfy, he 
adds ‘ An ingenious and moft valuable Treatife, lately pub- 
lifhed, intituled, Scriptural Revifion of Socinian Ai-gumenis, in 
a dateer ta the Rew. Dr. Priefiley. By the Rev. F. Randolph, 
M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, ” Clesile idge ; an which 
{mall tract, he fully trutfts ahh the unbiaffed reader will find. 
perfect fatisfaétion re{pecting the points in queftion, and wiil 
be fully convinced that the doctrine of our church concerning 
the divinity of Chrift is the do€trine of the Scriptures.’ 


The Minfire]; or, Anecdotes of a: ‘hing fe a, Perfonages in ey 
Fifteenth Century. 3 Vols. 12me. gs. fewed.. Hookham 
and Carpenter. 1793. 





HE Preface to thefe volumes announces them to be the 
produétion of a lady; nor do we meet with any thing 
of internal evidence, which can be regarded as contradictory 
to the truth of that declaration. The title of Anecdotes, how- 
ever, is evidently an exception to the ingenuoufnefs of the fair 
author ; as it feems to imply a reality, not properly correfpond- 
ing with the Bétitious nature of the narrative. ‘The perfona- 
ges introduced are, for the moft part, fuch as we know to have 
lived in the fifteenth century; and their characters are fre- 
quently defcribed with hiftorical veracity ; but the parts ai- 
figned to them in this recitative drama, are founded upon no 
incidents immediately derived from record; and, in general, 
plaufibility is the fubftitute adopted throughout the produc- 
tion. 

It would be vain to attempt the analyfing of a work which 
feems not to have been planned with a view to any particular 
object. We can, therefore, only prefent our readers with 
an extract, as a {pecimen of the author’s invention, and the 
ftyle of the narrative. ‘Fhe following may ferve for this pur- 
pofe: 


*« The fun was advanced fome height; here Eleanor ftarted 
from her fingular couch by the road fide. Her drefs was foon ad- 
jufted, but the found of a horfe’s feet alarmed her, and fhe 
{quatted again into her place, as a hare into its form. 

« The horfe drew flowly nearer. His rider, feized either with 
a fudden fit of devotion, or a defire to entertain himfelf, began 
jn a deep bafs voice to roar the matin fong to the virgin. 


¢ Pleafed 
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¢ Pleafed with a fubje& which was in unifon with her own 
heart, Eleanor nicely touched her harp w: accompaniment; the 
man, who had a betterear than voice, furprifed and charmed, 
ftopped ; and after the hymn was ended, entered into converfa- 
tion. 

« After having replied to his queftion in what manner fhe 
thought proper, the foon learned that he was an itinerant ecclefi- 
aftic; a travelling vender of pardons and indulgencies from the 
pope. He took care to inform her that he was but lately returned 
from a pilgrimage to Rome; and as a token of it, fhewed her a 
miniature picture of Chrift, which was fewn into his cap, and 
which he affured her, was an exact copy of one which was mira- 
culoufly impridied on a handkerchief, and preferved in St. Peter’s 
church. He alfo informed her, that the bag he carried fo care- 
fully before him, contained pardons and indulgencies, which he 
had himfelf imported frefh and new from the pope’s own hands; 
as alfo a great number of moft valuable and facred reliques. He 
faid he was going toa large town a few miles off, where he meant 
to preach the next day, which was Sunday, and that if fhe was 
going the fame way, he fhould be glad of her company. 

‘ Eleanor not knowing how otherwite to difpofe of herfelf, and 
unacquainied with the country, accepted his offer ; he rode Jowly 
on, and fhe walked by the horfe’s fide, while they beguiled in 
cheerful converfation the tedious way. 

* Eleanor by this intercourfe of fentiment, difcovered him to 
be a man of ftrong underftanding, wio had feen much of the 
world, was well verfed in its cuioms, perfefly acquainted with 
mankind, with an open and keen eye to their foibles and prejudi-+ 
ces; of which vpon a farther knowledge of him, the perceived, 
he could with confummate art avail himfelf for his own emolu- 
nent. 

‘ As the day advanced, our adventurers found they flood in 
need of fome refrefhment: a large farm-houfe was in fight, to 
which they bent their courfe; fa:her Simon affuring our heroine 
of a welcome under his aufpices. 

‘ The itinerant alighted from his horfe, tied it to a poft, took 
his bag in his hand, and walked into the houfe, followed by 
Kileanor, who touched her harp as fhe entered the door; they found 
the family fitting round a large table, plentifully fpread with 
homely viands, but good of their kind, and cleanly in their ap- 
pearance. 

‘ After 2 little flourifh with the harp, by which the minftrel 
announced herfelf, father Simon in a Jong harangue made known 
bis profefficn, and exhorted them with much energy to take this 
happy opportunity of purging their fouls from all the guilt they 
had ever contracted ; or if they could afford to purchafe fuch in- 
dulgencies, all they Miould contra& for feveral years to come. 
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« The effeét of this {peech was very great upon its hearers: the 
morfel, half-lifted to tNeir mouth, ftopt in its courfe, and hovered 
in mid air; whilft the mouth which was opened to receive it, con- 

tinued in that pofition, as if to take in the more defirable food of 
- promife which the father offered them, and their eyes, opened to 
the utmoft extent of their lids, gazed with ftaring wonder. 

« At length they were defired to fit down and partake the meal ; 
and after it was finifhed, whilft Eleanor entertained the children 
with her harp, father Simon found an excellent market for his 
pardons: all were defirous of wafhing their confciences free from 
offence, and the fervants as well as their principals crowded round 
him, exchanging for his precious merchandize all the money they 
poflefied ; the women alfo giving, befides their fmall cafh, the few 
* valuables they had, fuch as broches, thumb-rings, &c. and he 
fold a relique to the farmer which was to preferve his fheep from 
the rot, for a weighty confideration. 

¢ He placed with folemnity all their names in his tablets, which 
he affured them was a facred regilter, and would infallibly be ce- 
‘pied into the book of life : thus laden with the fpoils of the cre- 
dulous family, he took his leave, as alfo did Eleanor. 

« But no fooner were they out of fight, than father Simon took 
his tablets from his bofom, and with a triumphant laugh at his 
own ingenuity, rubbed out every one of their names. Having 
fwallowed feveral horns of the farmer’s ale, which banifhed al] re- 
ferve, he converfed with the moft unreftrained freedom ; and Elea- 
nor, who was difgufted at his hypocrify, when he was among ft his 
penitents, was now greatly fhocked at his avowed impiety. 

« The country was thinly inhabited, and the fun was declining 
‘before they reached another houfe, and that was only a poor cot- 
tage, where the father of a numerous family lay fick, and every thing 
round wore an afpect of extreme want. The rapacity of the iti- 
nerant was here likely to remain unfatisfied ; but yet as the moft 
abject generally hold /omething they deem precious in referve, 
which the deepeft diftrefs can fearcely wring from them, he did not 
defpair ; but feating himfeif by the bed-fide of the poor fick man, 
whofe fpirits were lowered at once by want and difeafe, he preached 
on the heinous nature of fin, enumerating its various kinds, and 
in his catalogue placing even the natural infirmities of human na- 
ture: he then expiated very copioufly, and painted very vividly, 
the dreadful punifhments which awaited it in another life. And 
having thus awakened the remorfe of the wretched objec before 
him, and alarmed his fears, he next fet before him the bleffed ef- 
fe&ts of thofe indulgencies and abfolutions he had to difpofe of, in 
fo ftrong a light, that the poor man was convinced he moft be 
eternally miferable without one. 

* But what was to be done money he had none—goods none 

that were portable+—his- children were crying: to him for bread, 
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and thefe precious abfolutions were not to be had gratis, ‘* Given 
without /ome compenfation,”’ faid father Simon, extolling the 
compaffion and tendernefs of his heart ;—‘* giving for nothing,’” 
faid he, with a deep figh, it would avail you nothing ; fuch is the 
decree of his holinefs the pope; otherwife, God knows my pity 
for you, you fhould freely have my whole. ftock, much as they coft 
me ; for what are the riches-of this tranfitory world, what all its 
mott {plendid pofleflions when compared with the everlafting hap 
pinefs of one precious foul ?” 

¢ A melancholy filence enfued, ** Alas! father,” fobbing, faid 
the woman, what is to be done to fave my dear hufband ?” 

‘¢ You have a wedding ring on your finger.” 

‘ Her eyes filled with tears, the looked mournfully on the poor 
fick man, ‘* It was the pledge,” faid fhe, with a deep figh “* of 

my hufband’s love in his happier days.” 

‘¢ And thou givelt i it now,” faid the father, ‘* asa proof of thy 
conftant affection in the days of his wretchednefs.” | 

« She put her thumb and her finger upon it, and drew it flowly 
and reluctantly from its place. 

‘ The poor man eagerly eyed her—he funk on his pillow with 
a deep figh; ** Alas! my wife” he cried, ‘* what is the poffef- 
fion of any earthly good, when put in the fcale againft eternal 
happinefs ?”” 

‘ She fnatched it haftily off, and was giving it to the father, 
when Eleanor with her fpread hand put it back.—*‘* Put it on,’ 
fhe faid, ** and take this money, which wi'l procure peace to your 
hufband, and provifion for your children.” 

‘The woman eyed the gift.which the held open in her hand, 
with eager tranfport ; fhe fell at the feet of the minftrel—but her 
rapture was too great for words; fhe even in that moment of joy 
forgot her ring—then recolle¢cting it, fhe thruft it on her finger 
with an expreffion on her countenance of fuch unutterable plea- 
fure, as delighted the benevolent foul of her benefattrefs. She 
gave a piece of money to the father, heard with ecftacy the abfo- 
lution and benediction pronounced on heg hufband, kiffed with 
unaffected fervour the holy reliques ; and then expreffed fo much 
impatience to be gone, to procure fomething comfortable for her 
hufband, who much needed it, and fome food for her half-ftarved 
children, that our adventurers, who did not with to detain her, 
finding fhe was going to the fame town where father Simon meant 
to preach the next day, determined fhe fhould ferve them asa guide 
thither, and taking a hafty leave of the good man, they all de- 
parted.’ 


Though the anecdotes related by the minftrel have no claim 
to authenticity, ‘they are ingenioul! y imagined; and the work 


aifords a juft, as well as lively defcription of the prevailing 
manners of the age. 
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A fummary View of the fpontancous Eleéiricity of the Earth 
and Atmofphere ; wherein the Caufes of Lightning and Thun- 
der, as well as the conftant Eleétrification of the Clouds and 
Vapours, fufpended in the Air, are explained. With fome. 
new Experiments and Obfervations, tending to illufirate the 
Subject? of atmofpherical Eleé?ricity : to which is fubjoined 
the atmofpherico-ele@rical Fournal, kept during two Years, as 
 prefented to and publifhed by the Royal Society of London. 

By F. Read, Surgeon. 8v0. 35. Od. Boards. Elmfley. 

, SOY 

WE noticed, with peculiar approbation, Mr. Read’s very 
accurate Journal of Atmofpheric Electricity, when it 

occurred to us in the Philofophical ‘TranfaCtions; and the 

prefent *‘ Summary View of {pontaneous EleCtricity’ is clear, 

comprehenfive, and, in general, if we except the language, 

which is very indifferent, correét. 

The nature of the eleCtrical fluid is little known: though 
fubtic in the extreme, beyond our compiehenfion, darting 
with inconceiveable force, anda velocity not to be meafured 
.. by any art or the niceft fenfations ; it is probably a compound, 
producing light in its paflage, and deftroying, either by the ra- 
pidity of its motion or its peculiar affinities, the cohefton of 
bodies. Though fo fubtle and rapid, yet it is certainly fixed 
by combination, and makes a part of many bodies, producing 
- by its composition and decompofition many of thofe atmofphe- 
rical phenomena, which have hitherto eluded our inveftiga- 
tion. ‘Theeleétrical fluid, however, is {cmetimes in a fepa- 
rate fate, and may be collected either-as it exifts feparately in 
hodies, or as.it floats uncombined in the atmofphere.  ‘Lhis 
eur author calis ‘ fpontaneous electricity,’ in oppofition to 
what is collected by friction. The diftin€tion however will 
not apply, for, in fome of the inftances of {pontaneous clectri- 
City, as it is termed, we have had occafion to fhow, in differ- 
cnt parts of our Journal, that fri¢tion really exifts; and, in 
the cafes where friction is employed, it feems only to colle& 
the floating uncombined fluid: the ele&tric fluid which forms 
a component part ¢ of bodies, does not appear to be feparated. 
In reality, the difference between {pontaneous and collected 
electricity feems to be only in the degree of friCtion employed: 
even in warming the tourmalin, if any air is expelled, which 
it again recovers, a fact highly probable, friction muft take 
place. Heat, our author tells us, is the immediate caufe of 
motion to the electrical fluid, by agitating the corpufcles, ex- 
citing fuch a degree of motion as is fufhcient to raife them to 
an eleétrical ftate. Yet the eleétrical fluid, in this flate, and 
as combined: in vapour, feems rather to be the uncombined 
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electricity, than that which enters as a component part. Ie 
is a fa&t of fome importarice, that, when the Leyden phial is 
difcharged, its electricity miay be revived by the warmth of 
the hand. a2. +a Ban | 

The general laws of atmofplierical ele€tricity ate important: 
The electricity of the air is effentially pofitive: In foggy cold 
weather, it is very vigorous: in. moift warm weather, the air 
is never ftrongly electrical, but the electricity feems to depend 
on the ftate of water in the air: Aftera fucceflion of moder- 
ate weather, the rain is electrified negatively : it then becomes 
pofitive; and it ends as it begati. Storms of wind, with heavy 
clouds, or with rain or fnow, are ufually eleCtrified highly; but 
winds, in a clear ky, are ele€trified weakly. Cold increafes 
the intenfity of atmofpherical eleGtricity, probably by produc 
ing a decompolition. 


_€ Daring a courfe of ferene weather, it is eafily obferved that 
attnofpherical electricity is fubje& to a flux and reflux, which 
caufesit to increafe and decreafe twice in every twenty-four hours. 
The moments of its greateft ftrength are generally after the rifing, 
“and a little before and after the fetting of the fun, and thofe of 
its greiteft weaknefs are from mid-day to about four o’clock, and 
midnight. . 

‘ The caufe of this periodical flux feems obvious; for as foon 
as the fun warms the earth where the obfervation is made, and in 
proportion as it rifes above the horizon, the atmofpheric eleétri- 
city augments; becaufe the vapours which then rife carry the, 
electric fluid from, the edrth into the atmofphere; but when the 
fun has attained the ineridian, the heat increafes in a greater pro- 
portioh thari the evaporation; the air becomes dry; and will 
therefore hardly tranfmit the eleétricity; The high pointed rod 
will now exhibit wedker figns of electricity, there being but little 
moifture in the lower region of the atmofphere. But when the 
fun is hedr fetting; the air grows cool; becomes humid, and 
tran{niits more abundantly the ele&tricity of the earth, which gra- 
dually increafes in its inténfity; the electrification of the rod will 
“how rife again with the evening dew, till two, three; and fome- 
times four hotrs after fun-fet; and then, as I fuppofe, it muft 
‘gradually diminifh to the next morning, But is never quite de- 
“ ftroyed if thie inflation of the rod is not injured by the moift night 
‘air. 

¢ Th purfaing the confideration of this fubjett, it appeats that 
the électricity of the atmofphere (the conftant exiftence of which 
hds béen dbundaritly proved by experiments) and its fudtuations, 
are principally depending on the viciffitudés of heat and cold, and 
‘upon the aqueous vapours ; But there are feveral other phenomena 
concerned in it. Thus the regular rotation of the heat occafioned 
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dey the diurnal motion of the earth, the drynefs or moifture of the 
atmofphere i in particular feafons, and various other phenomena, 
muft naturally affect its periods of increafe and diminution, And 
— thofe periods are fubject to fome variety in point of time, 
yst, upon the whole, the facts mentioned above are indifputable.’ 


~ Eafterly winds, it is well known, are unhealthy; and the 
atmofphere, during their influence, has fo fittle electricity; 
that; even with our author’ s nice apparatus, it cannot fome- 
times be rendered fenfible. 

The defcription of Mr. Read’s apparatus, follows, which 
we cannot abridge.’ He confiders lightning as-fpontaneous 
electricity. 5 ; but there are many reafons to induce us to believe, 
that it is the effect of the decompounded atmofphere, and the 
decompofition is owing to the neceflity of reftoring the zqui- 
librium between neighbouring clouds or between the atmo- 
mofphere and the earth.. The facts attending the appearances 
of water-[pouts..and whinlwinds fhow, that air fuddenly dif- 
appears, and the difappearance is accompanied with ele¢trical 
pheenomena. The numerous flafhes of. lightning in the great- 
eft ftorms, and the vaft difcharge-of the electrical fluid, fhow 
that. it muft have a fource more extenfive than the floating 
fluid in the atmofphere. 

Our atithor has added fome experiments and obfeérvations to 
prove, that every flafh of lightning confifts of pofitive and ne 
gative electricity, and that «its great force is concentred at 
their point of union. This feems, in general, to be the cafes 
but, in-all Mr. Read’s illuftrations, he fpeaks of the pofitive 
and negative electricity as two different fluids, a theory whieh 
hecondemns. His language.and his profefled fyftem do not, 
in: this: refpe&, feem to agree. Our author’s moft decifive 
experiment onthe two electrical lights, we fliall tranferibe. 


‘ Fo afcertain this matter beyond difpute, viz. that the light 
within this kind of exhaufted tubes confilts. of pofitive and nega- 
‘tite lrehe, notwithftanding it appears to the eye, by its rapid mo-~ 
tion, to be but one uniform light, let the glafs tube remain fuf- 
‘pended, as in the preceding experiment, and. place a Leyden bot- 
tle on glafs ftands,. at each.end, in an horizontal pofition, and in 
a right line with the tube itfelf, (which will lengthen the appara- 
tus without altering the refults) with their metallic knobs nearly 
in contact with thé metallic-caps of the-glafs tube... In this-difpo- 
fition of the apparatus, the coating of one bottle is to receiye.a 
‘fpark from the prime conductor, and the coating of the other a 
‘fpark from metal, which, for this purpofe, mutt communicate 
with the’earth,- Turn the glafscylinder, and fparks wili be per- 

_ceived to pafs in the four intervals of air, and,. at the fame time, 
@ luminous appearance within the glafs tube. Remove-the;bottles, 
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and examine their eleCtric charges, and they will be found to cor@ 

tefpond with the lights within the tube to which théy were oppol- 
ed. One bottle will be found ele&rified pofitively, and the other 
hegatively. 

‘ Tam of opinion, that if a curious obferver were to examine 
this luminous appearance in a dark room, he would foon think 
with me, that he diftinétly perceived the light divide (whenever 
the fupply of eleftricity ceafes) near the middle of the tube, and 
recede to its extremities. I imagine, however, that its rapid mo- 
tion would not admit of diftintion, were it not for fomething pe- 
culiar to the infide furface of the glafs tube, which may in ‘fomt 
{Mall degree retard the electric light in its retreat.’ . 


Tt is remarkable, that a dry atmofphere and a vacuum arte 
equally noncondutors of electricity. ‘Vhe final caufes are at 
leaft obvious ; for, without the one, the electrical fluid, eflen- 
tially neceflary to every animal and vegetable, would fly of; 
and, without the other, no feparate. uncombined ele€trical 
fluid could exift, It is equally certain from different facts, 
that the earth is fometimes lefs capable of abforbing the elec- 
trical matter, or rather,.as we fufpect, the furface is from va- 
rious circumftanees a better conductor than the fubftance of 
the earth.—As we have {poken of a little apparert contradic 
tion between our author’s theory and his facts, it is neceflary 
that he fhould be allowed to fpeak for himfelf. To fpeak for 
ourfelves, we think the fyftem unfatisfactory, that the abfenc 
of acaufe fhould produce fimilar effects and equally rong 
ones with its prefence. Yet this is fometimes the cafe; and 
to deny it generally, is to fall into the fcepticifm of bifhop 
Berkley; whofe firft and:fundamental error was of this kind. 


‘ It has been my endeavour, by the following experiments ‘and 
obfervations, to afcertain im a concifeé manner, that. every electri- 
cal explofion of the Leyden bottle is the confux or meeting of two 
oppofite powers, the pofitive and negative ‘eleétricities, “refhing 
into union from two. oppofite directions ; whieh I conceive muft 
arife from two caufes, that is to fay, frou the ftrong tendency of 
the two elettricities to re-unite, which atttact each other with 
equal force, and the refiftance oppofed thereto by the non-conduét- 
ing quality of air. 

‘ I conceive-that there is only one electric fluid in nature. But 
when the natural quantity of a body is divided into parts, and 
fome of it given to another body having its whole quantity, we 
give different names to the eleétrical {tate of two bodies fo electii- 
fied, becaufe of their confequent different effeAs on each other, yet 
they are one in their nature and operation. he fufceptibility of 
the electric fluid to fuffer a divifion or change in its natural ftate 
and fituation, is manifeft in all ele&trical experiments, but this 
.: Z2 _ change 
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change cannot be carried on beyond a certain degree without greag’ 
force or violence, becaufe the divided parts unite their whole 
force againft the difuniting power, and wil! foon become equal’to 
it; therefore it is, that in the charging of glafs the operation is 
limited, and foon ftops; viz. not becaufe the negative fide is pof- 
feffed of no more electricity, but becaufe the difuniting and the 
attracting powers are then-actually, balanced,. confequently all fur- 
ther progrefs mutt ceafe. 

‘ Iam thoroughly fatisfied’ of the truth of this general cone 
clufion, that every. fubftance in nature (except air) has naturally a 
¢értain quantity of eleétricity appropriated to it ;. which quantity 
may be diminifhed, -either naturally or artificially;.by drawing.out 
a part, which the body will again refume; but its whole appro- 
priated quantity can'never wholly be dtawn ovt of it. And by 
the bye, the want of attending to this: circumftance has occafion+ 
ed many miflakes, for-afpark iffuing from a diminifhed quantity 
is as real a {park of the electric fubftance as the contrary ; I there~ 
fore infer, that negative clectricity muft be equally as-active as po- 
fitive, and that it will urge'its way through every refitting medium 
‘to meet the pofitive ; for this reafon it does not :na@ively wait in 
its place until the pofitive electricity has fupplied all its wants. 
This is, I prefume, manifeft, not’ only in the foregoing feries of 
experiments on pofitive and negative light and fparks, but alfo in 
their atmofpheres, the confideration“of which would carry me toe 
far for my original defign.’ 


Tn. the letter to Mr. Walker, lecturer in experimental phie 
lofophy, we find ‘he had confidered our author’s. fyftem and 
Janguage as contradictory, and that we were not iingular in 
our remark. The explanation does not appear'toous fatisface 
tory. It is uncertain, as our author obferves, whether elec 
tric attraction and repulfion comes from the electricity, from: _ 
the body electrified, or both : it probably comes from the fluid’ 
influencing the body, as.it is chiefly obfervable in light bodies. 
The light too, it is highly probable from every circumftance;. 
comes from the ele€tric matter itfelf. : | 

Remarks on Dr. Peart’s late work we cannot with propriety 
attend to in this place; and the meteorological journal has al-. 
ready occurred’ to us. On the whole, we fhall conclude our 
article with the general character given of the work by the 
author’s friend Mr. Walker. It is very juft, and only a little 
too mild, refpecting the language, which is not only ynorna= 
mented, but'frequently: awkward and incorrect. 


«¢ [have read your manufcript with pleafure and: inftruétion. 
It contains much new and interefting matter ;. but the manner of 
writing in our effeminate age is more recognized than the matter. 
14m, forry to fay, in this particular, your: half and half pels 
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tphers will think your pamphlet not elegant enough ; forry am I 

that truth fhould wart embellifhment; but lace and ruffles muf 
now ornament every production, or it will not go down, Yet 1s 
“your mode of communicating your difcoveries and labours fimple 
:and eafy, fuch as works of that fort ought to be.” : 





~~ 


Elegeia Thome Gray, “Grece reddita. to. as. “Payne. 
1793- : 
THE teanflation of approved and excellent works into ano- 
ther language is, on many accounts, a tafk of great 
micety, and of difficult accomplifhment. ‘This obfervation is 
more eminently applicable to poetical performances, and to 
them in proportion to their intrinfic excellence. And thefe 
confiderations will difpofe every reader to a candid judgment 
of the prefent performance; which is no lefs than a bold at- 
tempt to exhibit, in Greck bexameters, the moft perfe&t poem, 
spethaps, that genius, under the direction of learning and 
judgment, has ever been able to produce. 
About eight-years ago, profeffar Cooke fubjoined to his edi- 
tion 6f Ariftotle’s Poetics, printed at Cambridge, a Greek ver- 
fion of Gray’s Elegy. “Notwithftanding the acknowledged 
‘learning of the profe/Jor,,we muft declare it -as our opinion, 
that his effort upon the fubject in queftion was not executed 
wifh a, felicity, which ought to difcourage a future candidate 
‘for poetic fame ‘m‘the fame career. “Yet, ~we mutt confefs, 
many confiderations occur, that would effectudily deter us from 
adventuring on this arduous undertaking. ‘That uniformity 
»of paufe in particular, which takes place throughout ‘the Ele- 
gy» except in one or. two ftanzas, accompanied ‘by ‘a termina- 
tion of the fentence, though perfectly confonant to the tafte 
and habits of an ‘Engli/h reader, is a peculiatity unknown to 
-the Greek writersin bexameter verfe,-and mutt, therefore, from 
‘its fingularity, appear awkward, and prove -unacceptable. 
“Befides, the Doric:complexion of the*fubje&t requires, in the 
‘Greek, an elegant fimplicity of diction, which-cannot-preferve 
‘the pregnant majefty of this ‘Elegy in its true ¢haratter to a 
clafiic reader. Lither, therefore, its complexion-and ‘Ypirit 
‘mutt’ be thanged, or the chara&er of -the ancient Elegy muft 
‘be difcarded by the prefervation of'them. ‘The extreme diff- 
‘culty then of a tranflation of this Elegy, at all adequate:to its 
jntrinfic worth, muft be evident to every attentive examiner df 
the fubje& : and, in our opinion, no attempt can expect com- 
plete {uccefs, but that, which fhall indulge itfelf in fuch a de- 
gree of paraphraftical licence, as fhall enable the adyenturer 
‘to prefervethe majelty of the original, without fuch a fuper- 
aa Z 3 ftitious 
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{titious adherence to that termination of every /fanza in corref- 
pondence to jt, which is mcompatible with the ftyle of Gra- 
cian poetry. 

After thefe preliminary remarks, we fhall offer a few criti- 
cifms on the e/fay before us, both with ref{pect to its excellen~ 
cies arid defects. 

In the fir? ftanza we obferve no error of compofition; but 
the regular period at the end of each line, as in The Pollio of 
Virgil, {eems to our tafte very languid and infipid. And we 
muft note at the outfet a fault through the whole performance, 
which nothing can excufe: a ftrange mixture of the Doric and 
the common “dials; as in yeaoy and xexuaxws, fot inftance; 
highly offenfive, we doubt not, to a reader of tafte and dif- 
cernment. 


The firfi line of the fecond ftanza, fo delicate and defcrip- 


tive in the original, 
‘ Now fades the glimmering land{cape on the fight, 


is flattened into a mere profaic equivalent, deftitute ef animas 
tion, 


In the third, the epithet ewootguaay, Which can have no pro- 
per application but to the branches of an expanded tree, is 
given to the ivy, that clings to its neighbour, or creeps along 
a wall. 

“In the fifth ftanza, where the original makes no reftriction, 
our ingenious candidate for Parnaffus, confines the fubject by 
his epithet evagivaiow. We rank not among the hunting tr ibe 5 
‘but, if we’are not miftaken, the echoing born is employed full 
‘as often in the winter as in ‘the fpring. From the expreflion 
of the four th verte, however, we conclude our tranflator to 
have avoided the error into which Lloyd fell in his Latz ver- 
fion, of underitanding the lowly hed of the grave, inftead, of 
the humble repofe of the cattage. Yet is the epithet XIaparns, 
though not un uitable in itfelf, lefs happy here, as giving fome 
countenance to a fufpicion of ‘mifunderftanding, from its am- 
biguity. | We had almoft forgotten to mention, that we believe 
this ule of the aptarive eyeigat, which occurs alfo elfewhere, to 
be ungrapomatical, and incapable of vindication... Inthe next 
 flanza particularly, its connection. with a fusure is palpably 
posleganty, and an unpardonable facrifice to the meafure. 


is {pecies of indolence: we cannot everlook info fhort a 
gompobtion; : ‘ 


¢ Operi Jongo fas eft obrenere fomnum.,’ 


In the therd line of the /xth ftanza, is an inexcufable error 
of th the profs, or a word is coed, unknown to the mint of Athens, 
We 
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We might mention again, that homotonous.termination of 
each verfe in.the feventh ftanza; but this defe@ pervades the 
whole performance, and feems infeparable from iuch a mode 
of -execution. | 
. The fenfe of the two laft lines of the tenth flanza, inimi- 
tably dignified in the original, is perverted and loft in ihe pres 
fent verfion. . 

In the eleventh ftanza, there is a confufion of ¢en/es, inar- 
tificial, and deftitute of grace, to fay the leait ;.and the conclud- 
ing lines in the words ixailo, aueiamrs, isa violation of meature, 
for which we hope our author will fpeedily atone by a due 
facrifice to Apollo and the AZu/es : | , 


« Moxque dabunt veniam votis, irafque. remittent.’ 


We object, in the 12th, to the phrafe aupas tv pera, as an 
unwarrantable licence; and a more fonorous reprefentation of 
this verfe would have been eafily fupplied by the copious trea- 
fury of the Greek language, the repofitory of all that is fub- 
lime and beautiful. 

In ftanza the 14th, the term aspam]ay, is adapted with emi- 
nent infelicity to the mild /ufire of the pear/; and our poet 
has incurred a fecond time the wrath of the Mufes in thé 
fourth verle—aydixeorla EQNUAINS » 


¢ Non te nullius exercent numinis ire.’ 


~ Another typographical erratum debafes, we apprehend, the 
third verfe of the next ftanza; and the fourth is very unworthy 
of the original, and fcarcely fenfe. Surely thefe errors of the 
prefs are not venial in fo fhort a compofition ! 

- Stanza igth, another falfe print! and an impropriety of 
typography, which we cannot allow to an Eton'prefs and an 
Hton{cholar, the /igma in the form ;-at the beginning of a 
fyllable, and the form ¢ at the conclufion. The compound ¢ 
is 'alfo wrongly ufed more than once. / 

Stanza 22. Ecce iterim Crifpinus! another error of the 
prefs! which is not left to pine in folitude ; for behold a come 
panion in the following couplet ; and another and another in 
the two fubfequent ftanzas: in the laft of which, the 25th; 
soperxvla is a moft unhappy and inapplicable epithet. Other 
erofs inaccuracies of printing occur; but we are weary of no- 
ticing them. , 

“i We have noted with freedom, but with impartiality, the 
defects of this performance: we might have-enlarged the ca- 
talogue without difhculty, but feel no defire to difcourage the 
laudable ambition of a young adventurer in Greek literature; 
who'has had the courage to drink at the {pring of Gray, and 
not without fuccefs. For we muft do our tranflator the. juf- 
tice to agknowledge, tliat’ we’ believe very few, would acquit 
3g oe ‘ then- 
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themfelves fo we}l on fuch an arduous fubje&t ; though we are 
perfuaded, that more diligence of. execution and perfevering 
ftudy will enable 4im to challenge a larger portion of applaufe 
on a future occafion. We {hall exhibit the /econd ftanza of 
the epitaph, as no unfavourable {fpecimen of the prefent per- 
formance, and the poetical powers of the trariflator : 
“Nby pedv rHAad? dar” 1pOirpewr amaviveras adyitg | 

Para Ger ciyh dE Bi négog EuCaordeves 

EL ped BouCiuay ay 5 KdvOagos ofoe ddaras, 

*H xadne xTUso¢ aves anemeeds weave nous.” 





The Antecedental Calculus, or a geometrical Method of Reafoning, 
without any Confideration of Motion or Velocity, apphcable to- 
every Pur pofe to which Fluxions have been or can be applied; 
with the geometrical Principles of Increments, ce. By James 
Glenie, E/q. M.A. and F.R.S. 4to. 25. 6d. Robinfons. 1793. 

gs this very concife performance, which may be confidered 

as a fynopfis of things perfectly new, and infinitely import 
ant in fcience, there is derived from the formulz in the uni- 
verfal comparifon in a fimple,‘concife, elegant, and,unexcep- 
tionable manner, without the fmalleft confideration of time, 
velocity, or motion, a geometrical method of reafoning, ef 
which fir Ifaac Newton’s Doétrine of Fluxions, and Mr. 

Leibnitz’s differential method, ate only'a particular branch, 

viz. when it is fuppofed to become numerical. We are perfect- 

ly fatisfied, that had fir Ifaac been able to derive his fluxiona- 
ry calculus from the geometry of the ancients, he would have 
infinitely preferred fuch a derivation to the arithmetical one 
he has given of it, by introducing the ideas of time and veloci- 
ty, which have no natural connexion with abftraét {cience. 

But from the geometrical formule delivered by this author in 

his general preportion, the fluxionary and differential calculi, 

the method of increments, &c. are all derived in fo plain and 
obvious a manner, that it appears wonderful to’ us that fuch 
great men fhould have wandered fo widely from the direct path 
of geometrical {cience, jnto fo unnatural, extraneous, fo doubt- 
ful, and controvertible a one, in eftablifhing their refpe€tive 
methods of calculation.—This palpable and manifei{t difference 
we can only abfcribe to a fuperjor degree of metaphyfical ac- 
curacy of conception, in this author, to any perfon that has 
written on thefe fubjeéts before him. ‘The fpecimen of folid 
problem he has given._towards the end of this performance, 

roves, that he is in poffeffion of geometrical principles, by 
which the lines of different orders and mechanical loci, on 
which fir Haac and other ingenious men have fpent fo much 
time, may be conftructed and afcertained by means of the 
circle and ftraight lines alone, and thereby be introdyced into 
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pure geometry.—This muft form the commencement of 
a new xra in mathematical {cience—Metaphyfical difcrimina- 
tion mnft lay the foundation of both fcientific and political 
eminence—And, if common report is true, Great Britain owes 
to this very gentleman the fubverfion of the moft dangerous 
and expenfive fyftem of fortification that ever was thought of 
in this or any other country in the world. 
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AM Letter Commercial and Political, addreffed to the Right Hon. Wil- 
 fiam Pitt, in which the real Interefts of Britain in the prefent Cri- 
Jis are confidered, and fome Obfervations are offered on the general 
‘Sgate of Europe. By Ja/per Wilfon, Efq. 8s. 15. 6d. Ro- 
binfons. 1793. | 
| eet the firft commencement of the difpute with France we 
have uniformly expreffed a doubt whether the hoftile interfer- 
ence of GreatBritain in the affairs of the continent was neceflary, and 
have been aware that in all events the confequences muft be mate- 
rially prejudicial to the country. We were at that period in a 
aminority, but the triumph of cool reafon over paffion and preju- 
dice is generally complete in the end.—The number of thole whe 
now think with us is greatly increafed, and we have but little 
doubt but that, if the fentiments of the nation could be afcertain- 
ed, the majority would already be found in favour of a pacific 
fyftem. ‘ 
: ‘The author of this pamphlet is, we have been informed, him-= 
felf in trade, and is certainly extremely well acquainted with the 
commercial policy of this country. He is ftrong and decided in 
his ‘cenfure on the conduct of the French, but is unable to find 
what concern we have in their difputes ; he profeffes that he for- 
imetly entertained the higheft opinion of Mr. Pitt, and, indeed, 
evidently ftill retains a partiality for him; but confeffes that in 
the late meafures he appears to have deviated from his accuftom- 
ed prudence dnd fagacity, © 
~ He ftrongly deprecates the idea that the national debt can be a 
national good — and grounds his argument in favour of peace, 
which he confiders as abfolutely effential to the commercial inte- 
refts of Britain, upon the mafterly work of Mr. Chalmers, enti- 
tled, * A comparative Eftimate, &c.’ The bad policy of France 
interfering in the American war js very ably expofed in the fol- 
lowing note : NG RE Thee spit attiags <5 
* It is the fate of all defpotic governments to be placed.in generalin 
the hands of fools, and where folly commands, it is ignorance alone 
thatcan be obedient. Nothing ever was fo palpably abfurd as the 
= eee . ee eae eee principles 
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principles on which France mingled in the American war. She 
wifhed to weaken England, and threw, her force into the Ameri- 
can fcale. We had got intoa conteft which mug have been long, 
expenfive, and finally unfuccefsful, even had the’ abfolute congueft 
of the colonies crowned the firft years of the war. We were likely, 
from our pride and prejudices, to perfevere to the uttermoft, and 
national bankruptcy could only have arrefted our career. France 
might have looked on in fecurity, taken the opportunity of the 
calm to have arranged her finances, reformed hef abufes, and 
itrengthened herfelf by the arts of peace. She might have rifen 
on our,ruins, the emprefs of the fea, and the arbitrefs of Europe, 
She openly interfered—the difeafe which feemed lingering and 
mortal, faddenly became violent; a crifis took place; we threw 
off the colonies, acknowledgod their independence, and reaflum~ 
ing the arts of peace, became in a few years more profperous than 
before, In the mean time France had received a mortal wound ; 
to. prevent the war from becoming unpopular under the exifting bur- 
thens, fhe had carried it on without new taxes, by borrowing only. 
When peice camé, this new debt was to be provided for — tlie 
people were poor, difcontented, and what was worft of all, they 
were in fome degree enlightened—the reft is known. 

« The policy of the powers which are combined againft France, 
3s of the fame weak and foolifh kind. The folly and the crimes 
of France rendered a civil war inevitable, and Europe might have 
dooked om in fafety and peace. This mighty people, weakened 
by intefline divifions, would have been no longer formidable; and 
the procefs of their bloody experiments on government, if left to 
jtfelf, would have been fruitful of leflons of the moft important 
kind. ‘The neighbouring monarchs met at Pilnitz, and agreed 
to irivade France, the firit convenient opportunity, _ Tne treaty was 
difcovered ; it gave victory to the republicans without a contelt ; 
a civil war was prevented; and the banner of Jacobinifm reigned 
trivinphant. | The allied powers have carried their treaty into ef- 
fect; but being burthened with debt already, and the ftate of the 
public mind regutring to be particularly confulted at prefent, they 
are, like Prance of old, carrying it on by borrowing without lay- 
ing on taxes, leaving this for the feafon of peace. The emperor 


J} am told gives nine per cent. for money, to prevent the impofi- 


tion of taxes, and yet it is faid that the uareafonable people of Vi- 
enna are rot fatisfied. 

-* So far the.policy of the powers now allied againft France, and 
thatvof France lerfélf in the American war, are precifely fimilat—e 
How far the effeéts may correfpond isin the womb of time.’ 


The atrthr traces. the late failures -with great accuracy to, firft, 
the convulfed ftate of Europe 5 ; fecond, the cutting off our manu- 
fadtarers ftofy fapplying F France;‘ third, the invafton-and partitiog 


of Poland; in’ oR BR of which the bank of Warfaw was plun- 
dered 
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dered, and brought, Gown with it various houfes throughout Eu- 
rope, particularly i in Peterfburgh, Hamburgh, and Amfterdam. 
The entrance into a war alfo, he obferves, has always injured our 
commercial profperity ; but our commerce being formerly fufpend- 
ed upon a lefs delicate balance, ‘was not fo eafily depreffed. 

In the following ftrong and pointed terms Mr, Wilfon pleads 
the caufe of commerce: 

* | heard a member in the houfe of commons pleading with great 
eloquence for our plunging into the war wich France, and cail out 
—Perifh our commerce, if it muft perifh, but let our conftitution 
live !— The words were foolifh :—the feparation is no longer pof- 
fible. The vital principle of our conftitution—the divifion and 
diftribution of its powers, may indeed furvive the ruin of com- 
merce; and provided the whole people be enlightened, it may be 
perpetuated after the wreck of our power. The fpirit of our reli- 
gion may be preferved after the decay of our riches, and poverty 
and forrow may even render it more pure. ‘The equa! principle 
of our laws, now contained and examplified in five handred vd. 
lumes in folio, may appear perhaps as beautiful, when the deftruc- 
tion of property fhall have rendered 499 volumes of flatutes obfo- 
Jete, and a fingle volume comprifes all that our poverty demands, 
But the bleffings of our conftitution in the eye of thofe who admi- 
nifter, or hope to adminifter its powers, depend, I appreliend, on 
our opulence, and muft perifh with the commerce from which that 
opulence flows. Let thofe therefore who with for things as they 
are, beware of the confequences of war. Let alltrue patriots who 
abhor civil convulfions, cherifh the arts of peace. 

© Perifh our commerce-—foclifh words! What affords three 
millions annually to the poor? A million and a half annually to 
the church? What fupplies a million to the civil lit ?—Oor 
commerce. What fupports the expence of our immenfe naval and 
‘military eftablifhments? All our places and penfions ?—~What 
but ourcommerce. Thirteen millions of our taxes depend on cir- 
culation and confumption, and this,thoughtlefs fenator cries out—~ 
Perifh our commerce, Iet ovr conftitution live. But how then mutt 
‘the neceffary fplendour, the patronage, and the far more exten- 
five influence of the crown be fupported ; and if this {plendour, 
patronage, and influence are {wept avay—Wherc is our coniii- 
tution? What fhall maintain the crown againit a band of fatti- 
ous nobles cajoling the people with the found of tiberty to cover 
their felfifh: ambition ; or what fhaH defend hereditary honours 
and property of every kind againft the great Thafs of the nation, 
jow become poor, and therefore defperate ; ravenous perhaps, 
from their wants,‘ and terrible‘from the remainder of fpiric and 
pride which has defcended from ‘better times ?’ 


Though obvioully no friend to France, our author feems to be 


of 
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f.opinion, that ftill it was in the power of Mr. Pitt to have avoid~ 


cl war. 


“The manner in which this fierce nation humbled itfelf to Eng- 
Jand in negociation, was indeed very remarkable; and though in 
a moment of wounded pride, the aétual declaration of war came 
from them, yet they foon repented of their condudt, and are now 
openly renewing their endeavours, one.might almoft fay their fo- 
licitations, for peace. Peace and war, Mr. Pitt, were in your 
choice—they are in your choice now; you made your elelion of 
the latter—you adhere to it—to the late application of ‘Le Brun, 
St is faid, you have not even vouchfafed an anfwer,’ 

This we think is a point indeed which iit is quite incumbent on 
aniniftry to clear up. 

Our author with much candour Jaments, .that.a fpirit of party 
aningled itfelf fo foon and fo intimately with the queftion concern- 
ing the poljcy of a war, and that every man who pleaded for the 
continuance of peace {whatever his motives or his reafons), was 
unfairly reprefented as the enemy of his country, and of the con- 
Atitution. In fumming up the arguments in favour of peace, our 
cauthor takes the following comprehenfive view of the probable 
confequences of the war : 

¢ In viewing this fubje&t, fo manysconfiderations rufh on the 
snind to shew the folly of the. prefent invafion of France, that I 
am ¢ompelled to dwell on general-topics only ; otherwife I might 
expatiate on the utter incapacity of the Auftrian army to keep the 
field at all without fupplies from this country, and the impoflibi- 
-dity of our finding fuch fuppies. Abject as the temper af the na- 
ition appears, sit will not, I apprehend, fubmit to .utter ruin, and 
I pronounce coolly what [ have confidered deeply, that nothing. 
‘but utter ruin.can be the confequence of our perfilting in this co- 
partnercy with the-folly.and bankruptcy of the continental powers, 
At is nat enough that we pay with Englith guineas, extracted from 
ahe labour of our.opprefied peafantry, the people of Heffe and 
Hanover, .te fight German battles. We muft fupport the armies 
of Avftria.alfo, and.from the wreck of our ruined manufactures, 
{apply them with foad, cloathing, andarms. .But what confum- 
mates our migfortunes j is, that if by,our affiftance the confederates: 
fhould fueceed in their views, England will be blotted out of the 
fy em .of Europe ; Holland cannot preferve her independence .a 
fingle.day; a conneéted chain .of defpotifm will extend over the 
faireft portion of the earth, and the a of liberty that has blaz~ 
edifo brightly in our ‘‘ fea-girt ifle,”” amidft the northern waves, 
scout itfelf be extinguifhed in the univerfal night.’ 

‘There is great commercial and*political knowledge difplayed in 
this pamphlet. Ic is written ina very difpaffionate, though in ax 


gximated and mafterly Style. The author ftrongly difapproves af 
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the mad republicanifm of France ; and whether he is miftaken ox 
not in his arguments, he appears to be a real friend to his coun- 
try. 


A brief Review of Parliamentary Reformation, from Theory and 
Pra&ice. By am Englifh Freebolder. 8vo. %5. 6d Edwards 
1793+ 
Amongft the advocates for a paitiamentary reform, one of the: 

maoft effential.objeéts recommended to confideration, is the fhort- 
ening the duration of parliament. ‘The author of the prefent 
pamphlet obferves, with refpect to that meafure, that it would. 
mcreafe the idlenefs, the diffipation,.and corruptions of the pub- 
lic. There is danger, he thinks, left the frequent right. of. elec- 
tion might induce the people occafionally to ele€&é men of defpe- 
rate fortunes and unprmcipled characters, who might win their 
favour by feducing artifices and impracticable promifes. 

With refpect to boroughs fending members to parliament, not 
ele&ted by a juft proportion of the people, he remarks that it 
arifes from fome of thofe principles which prevent all governments. 
from gaining their utmoft limits of perfeGtion; viz. that being 
formed by degrees, and in different ages,. they cannot be exactly 
fuited to all the defderata of modern. times, without endangering 
the whole fabric. 

As to the pretext of reftoring the conftitution. to its original pu- 
rity, the author endeavours to evince, from a view of the reign 
of Edwardthe Third, that this boafted' era exilts only in the.imae 
gination of fome political writers. . 

After adducing thefe, and fome other obfervations, not new 
on the fubjeét, he concludes with afferting the inexpediency of 
any parliamentary reform, and the wifdom of adopting the lan- 
guage of the ancient Englith barons, on a memorable occafion, 
nolumus leges Angliz mutare. 


Speeches of the Right Hon. William Pitt, and the Right Hon. C.F. 
Fox,.on Mr. Grey’s Motion for a Reform in Fein May 75 
1793. Yo which is annexed, an authentic Copy of a Petition for 
a Reform in Parliament, prefented to the Houfe of Commons by Mre 
Grey. 8vo. 2s. Debrett.. 1793. 


The purport of thefe two fpeeches is already known to thofe 
who give attention ta the proceedings in parliament. That of the 
minifter turns chiefly upon the danger of tampering with a confti- 
tution which has afforded, through a long fucceffion of ages, an 
unequalled example of political happinefs and fecurity ; while Mr.. 
Fox’s, on the other hand, contends for the expediency of render- 
ing the privilege of election more general. It is unneceffary to 
add, that both {peakers difplay, gn this important occafion, that 
fund of ingenious obfervation, and forcible eloquence, for which. 
they are eminently diftinguifhed. 

4 Dif- 
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A Difpaffionate- Addrefs to the SubjeGs of Great Britain. By the 
Rev. Edward Barry, M.D. &v0.. 2s. Symonds. 1793. 


We think fome degree of attention, during the prefent ferment 
ofthe’ public mind on political queftions, due to any writer who 
will give an wnbiaffed opinion, and encourage a fpirit of modera- 
tion among his fellow-citizens. Thus far perhaps the author of 
this: Addrefs may deferve encomium. - Wecannot, however, dif- 
coverin-itvany thing, either on one fide or the other, which: has 
not already been in print. 


Fa without Fallacy: or, Conftitutional Principles contrafted with 
the ruinous Effeds of unconftitutional Pra@ices. Togerher with il- 
luftrative Matter.: In a Letter from an impartial Obferver in 
London to ‘his Friend in the Country. 8v0. 15. 6d. Jordan. 1793. 


“The author of this. pamphlet tells us, that its. contents were 
originally diffufed through a number of familiar letters toa coun- 
try friend, and that, in pubhfhing it in its prefent form, he 
yielded to the perfuafion of. others. This is a common way in 
which abfurdity is intruded on the public, and only proves how 
flight a breath of flattery is fafiicient to turn the head of an aus _ 
thor, and induce him to fend his writings to the prefs. With regard 
to the pamphlet, it is indeed the patch-work he infinuates, and 
the patches of which it is compofed have neither the merit of beau-- 
ty nor novelty. The defign, if it have any, is to be found i in the 
concluding half dozen lines, where, {peaking of the great lite- 
rary feat he has performed, he fays, : 

‘ Whatever may. be its defe&ts,(and they are tena fill. one 
pofitive. conclufion mut flow from my general premifes, which I 
fhall throw. into a form of words grown fomewhat mpulty on the 
fhelf, namely : 

« That the national and political expences of ol ition and 
I may fafely add of Ireland, have increafed, are increafing, and 
ought to be diminifhed,’ : 


With regard to-his defiance of criticifm, another fubterfuge of 
writers who ave aware of their own infignificance, the author may 
reit fecure from any reprehenfion of ours; for dulnefs rather ex- 
cites our contempt and indifference than any difpofition to {e- 
verity. ! 


Alfred's Letters; or, a Review of the. political. State of Europe, to 
the End of, the Summer 1792. As originally publifoed in the Sun. 
Sve, 65. Boards, Debrett.. 1793- 

The period: which forms the fubject of thefe Soteeie is coms 
prifed within the {pace of not quite a year anda half, and com- 
rivences’ with the beginning of the fummer 1791. In treating of 
the feveral nations, the author gives a general and curfory.account 
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of their politics preceding that epoch ; his defign being chiefly to 
delineate their fubfequent fituation. Ifwe except France, the in- 
terval, however important when confidered in the light of a pre- 
Jude, contains'no event of fuificient confequence to render it me- 
morable in hiftory ; and the author feems to-have engaged in the 
enquiry, more with the view of deterring his countrymen from the 
principles and conduct of that nation, than of prefenting any 
other ufeful object to the attention of the public. | 


Firft Report from the fele& Committee, appointed to take into Coxf- 
deration the prefent State of Commercial Credit, and to report.their 
Opinion and Obfervations thereupon to the Houfe. Printed 6} Or- 


der of the Houfe of Commons, April 29> 1793+ 8uo. is. Dee 
brett. 1793. 


The public are already.in full poffefion of. the unfortunate 
caufes of that expedient of the legiflature, which gave occafion te 
this Report. We.deplore, in common with the country atlarge, 
the fad neceflity of the meafure, and the. ruinous. tendency of the 
war, which, by the deftruétion of commerce, has made bankrupt- 
cy almoft general throughout the-kingdom. 


din Effay on the Abolition, not only of the African Slave Trade, but 
gf Slavery in the Britifh Weft Indies. 8v0. 1s. Becket. 1793. 


This author endeavours to prove that the importation of flaves 
from Africa is by no means a neceflary meafure, and that it is 
‘greatly for the intereft of the planters in our Weft India iflands to 
keep up and augment the number of black labourers by propaga- 
tion. Heargues for the proptiety of at once abolifhing the trade 
upon the well attefted fact that, * one negro reared at home is 
worth three negroes imported.’ He next confiders the expediency 
and the practicability of cultivating their minds, by a plan of 
education fimilar to that fo fuccefsfully practifed through the very 
“extenfive parifhes in the Highlands of Scotland, and lays a, parti- 
cular flrefs on religious inftragtion, which he thinks fhould be pro- 
“moted by a refident bifhop and clergy. 
" In defence of that part of his plan which extends to the aboli- 
tion of flavery, the author urges many very conclufive and matter. 
ly arguments. He adverts to the catenati.cultores,. who,, accord-, 
ing to the hiftorian Florus, cultivated the lands in Sicily in the 
time of the Romanrepublic. Thefe, whilft in a ftate of flavery, 
‘ the Roman power, at the height of its greatnefs, could. hardly 
quell.’ But when they became interefted in the produce of their 
Jabour, when they were emancipated, and became the proprietors 
of the land on which they toiled, the cafe was materially altered, 
and the produce of the country was augmented beyond. all com- 
_parifon by the exertions of voluntary Soc try. 


From this example the author infers, that it is greaily the in- 
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tereft of this country to put an end to the flavery of the négtoées 
The plan he fubmits for public confideration is, 


* Whether all thofe negroes,-who have ferved two apprentice 
fhips, each of feven years, fhould not at the end of fourteen years 
of fervitude, if they did not defire to continue in flavery, be put 
in peffeffion of a {mall farm, one third of the annual produce of 
which they fhould be obliged to give to the proprietor of the foil, 
that is, to their Jandlord ; and that the farm fhould Be céntinued 
to their children for a term of years, on condition of their paying 
one third of the produce as above. 

* In giving freedom to a Weft Indian flave after fourteen years 
of fervitude, it would feem, by the general confeffion of the Weft 
Indians themfelves, that the legiflature would only give him what 
he hasa juft right to; for if the Welt Indian proverb be true, that 
a aigre who dies after feven years fervice, does not die in his maf- 
rer’s debt, the plain confequence is, that the flave who gives his 
mafter twice feven years fervice, for next to nothing but dog’s 
wages, meat and lodging, has his mafter in reality indebted td 
him. What an eafy. and even advantageous method would it then 
be of difcharging thig debt, for the mafter to affign him and his 
family a fmall farm upon the annual tax of 33 per cent. of the 
produce, when by fo doing, that is, by placing his veteran in a 
itate of freedom, he at the fame time exempts himfelf from the 
‘expence of feeding and clothing him.’ 


The author goes on to remove certain objections, which he fup~ 


pofes will be urged againft his plan. The moft material of thefe, 


« That a fugar plantation is not fo much a farm, as a manu~ 
fafture upon a farm, that cannot be carried on without expenfive 
buildings and a large capital—’ 

He replies to by faying, 

«In refpect to the cultivation of the fugar-cane, and the prepa 
ration of the raw fugar for the market, it appears to me that they 
‘may be confidered as two different things, as much as the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in this country, and the preparation of flour for the 
‘market, or as the flax-grower, and the flax-dreffer. One flax- 
‘mill, we know, can drefs the flax of an hundred growers; fo it 
‘would feem one fugar-mill might grind the canes of an hundred 

owers, thofe growers inftead of acting under the fame lath, or 
to the found of the fame bell, being freemen, aCtuated by the na- 
tural principle of earning a livelihood, and by the natural emula~ 
tion of living as creditably as their neighbours. The ftupidity 
‘and floth of the negroes will, perhaps, be here quoted againft 
‘this; but [ anfwer, that I have already obviated that objedtion, 
“in taking notice of the difference between ignorant flaves and edu- 


gated freemen; and I may alfo appeal to the manners of the few 
blacks 
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blacks in. England, who are neither lefs active nor lefs fond of 
finery than the whites.’ 


It would give us pleafure to carry our review of this fenfible and 
well-written little effay {till farther, if the limits prefcribed for our 
account of fuch an article did not prohibit us. We have no doubt; 
however, but what we have already {aid of it will prove a failicient 
inducement for thofe who with to inveftigate this important fub- 
ject, to have recourfe to the publication itfelf. 


fan accurate Report of the Speech delivered by the Right Hon. Tobi 
Fofter, Speaker of the Houfe of Commons of Indlant, Feb. 27th, 
1793, in a Committee of the whole Houfe, on the Bill-for lle 
ing Roman Catholics to vote at the Elections of Members of Par- 
liument in that Kingdom, to prove that this Bill has a dire Ten- 
dency to fubvert the Proteftant Eftablifoment in Treland, and to fe- 
parate that Kingdom for ever from Great Britain. 8uo. 15. 64. 
Debrett. - 1793. 


. ‘This Speech was delivered in a committee of the whole houfe, 
on the bill for allowing Raman Catholics to vote at the ele&ions of 
members of parliament in that kingdom. It appears, that in the 
courfe of debate upon this queftion, many members had fpoken 
for granting the ele¢tive franchife to the Catholics, as a re- 
ftitution of right, and not a favours Mr. Fofter juftly obférves,; 
that if it were a right, all debate on its policy muft be needlefs, 
for the houfe could not with-holdit. But he endeavours to thew, 
by a variety of pertinent remarks, drawn from the parliamentary 
Journals, and ufages, both in Ireland and England, that the 
idea of any fuch right being inherent in the Catholics, is deftitute 
of foundation : in. every thing which had hitherto been granted 
them, Mr. Fofter had readily concurred. He would allow 
them property, with equal fecurity for that property; civil li- 
berty, with equal fecurity for that fecurity ; and every thing which 
could tend to their eafe, their happinefs, and perfonal welfare ; 
but he would draw aline round the conflitution, within which he 
would not admit them, while their principles were, he would not 
fay hoftile, but certainly not as friendly to the conftitution, as 
thofe of Proteftants. ‘The fpeaker difplays much candour, as 
well as great ftrength of reafoning, on the political quetftion in 
agitation ; and maintains; upon the whole, that the admiflion of 
fuch aclaufe into the bill would have a direct tendency to fubvert 
the Proteftant eftablifhment in Ireland, and feparate that kingdom 
for ever from its prefent connexion with Great Britain. 


The Marquis de la Fayette’s Statement of his own Condu& and Prins 
ciples. Tranflated from the original French, and moft refpectfull ly 
inferibed to the Whig Cluh. 8ve. 2s. Deighton. 1793. 


‘We do not find fufficient of either external or internal evidence 
C.R.N. Ars (VII) Fads 1793: Aa Lo 
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to convince us that this pamphlet is genuine and authentic. —Con- 
fidered merely as a compilation, it contains fome juit fentiments 
on the prefent diftraéted ftate of France, expreffed in ftrong and 
glowing language. 


Lhe Conduct of the King of Prufia and General Dumourier, invefti- 
gated by Lady Wallace. vo. 25.6d. Debrett. 1793. 


This is avery curious, and, in fome meafure, an important 
pamphlet: the principal objeét of which is to prove that gene- 
ral Dumourier bas been treated with ingratitude in being fent out 
of England, as he had always expreffed a peculiar attachment to 
this country, and in the height of his fuccefs had negotiated an 
alliance between England and France—An alliance which lady 
Wallace afferts would have averted the calamities of war and bank- 
ruptcy; would have made England literally the arbitrefs of Eu- 
rope; and, what Dumourier was moft anxious for, would have 
faved the life of the unfortunate Louis XVI.—On what grounds 
our miniftry rejected the propofed alliance, lady Wallace does not 
explain. 

Some inftances of credulity occur in the courfe of the pamph- 
let, fuch as lady Wallace believing that the Hulans roafted and 
eat young children.—Our authorefs, however, appears in amore 
re{pectable light as a {fpeculative politician. Speaking of her dil- 
truft of the fuccefs of the combined armies in 5792, fhe adds, 

© As I have not to boaft the virtues of Joan de Arc, nor the fe- 
cond fight afcribed to fome of my country people, I fhall here ftate 
the motives which led me, upon my own reafoning, to give an 
opinion fo contrary to that which was generally received. 

‘ Well informed of the treachery, intrigue, and felfifh views, 
which have ever, alternately, aggrandifed the deipotic powers, I 
did not fuppofe the becoming an é/laminé would blind the king of 
Pruffia to his intereft (which evidently it never could be) that this 
invafion fhould fucceed; and although he had fo very fuddenly 
turned from being the protector of revolters, to be the chaftiler of 
them, it did not hold that he was more fincere in the laft, thanin 
the firft character ; and it was permitted to fuppofe, without in- 
jury to his majefty’s reputation, that he would finally fupport 
which of the two parties he found for his intereft: or prove inimi- 
cal to both, upon the fame principle. 

‘ | had certain evidence that he had given every affurance of 
fuccour to the Revolutionifts at Liege; and had every reafon to 
believe that he continued his promifed aid, to free them from the 
yoke of prieflhood, under which they repined and murmured ; 
not fo much from real grievances, as from intriguing people who 
were fent amongft them with a view to difmember the hoafe of 
Auftria. They excited their imaginations to view their real caufes 
‘ef discontent, in fo mortifying a light, that the load appeared of 

fuch 
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fuch gigantic magnitude, it was no longer to be borne. They 
had no grievances bat what a liberal man of common addrefs might 
have rendered ver y eafy to them; for being educated bigots, and 
their total fubjeGion to their Briefts a matter of confcience, they, 
but for the arts of Pruffia, would probably have remained in peace 
able fufferance of their oppreflive government. 

* When the prince of Liege fled, and left them without a go 
vernment, the king of Pruflia publicly protected the patriots; the 
€mperor fignified to him his with to march fome troops into the 
Auftyian Netherlands, affuring him that he fhould only pafs through 
the Liege country ; but when once they got the patriots to admit 
them, they ftaid: and declaring themfelves mafters, forced them 
to reftore their former government. The imperial army was then 
too formidable for the king of Pruflia to dare to fhew any public 
marks of refentment at fuch treachery, and nothing remained for 
him but to contrive fome means to leffen that power which awed 
him ; that this was the only game he had to play was fo evident, 
that it required but little penetration to forefee, that it would be 
the bafis of his future fyftem; fince, according to the old adage, 
it feems to be allowed that every deceit is fair, in love and war. 
Thus it ever appeared that the king of Pruflia could only join 
with the emperor in his hoftile meafures againft France, to engage 
him in a campaign, which, proving unfuccefsfal, would deftroy 
that formidable army which had ever been the terror of the North, 
and the obje& of jealous anxiety to the houfe of Brandenbourg. 
Befides, he was not in a fituation to be at liberty to ally himfelf 
with France at that moment, nor in good policy coald he with that 
France fhould be reftored to tranquility tll the was completely en- 
feebled ; or that fome opportunity might offer in the convulfion of 
continental politics, by which he might benefit by a feparate alli« 
ance with her.— Another caufe for his engaging in this fham cam- 
paign was, that the difcontent, diforder, and bad difcipline,” the 
natural attendants upon a great army living in total idlenefs, after 
being inured to the rigorous activity by which old Frederick kept 
them ever in movement, began to fhew itfelfin fuch alarming 
fymptoms at Berlin, that it became neceflary for the internal trans 
quility of the king’ s poffeffions, to remove thefe corrupt troops. 
from his own territories, to pafs the winter on the Frénch or Auf= 
trian dominions; which advantage would nearly indemnify him 
for the expence of the campaign.’ 

Lady Wallace bears very honourable rage to — conduct 
of the French army in the Netherlands; and her unt of Du- 
mourier’s entry into Liege is highly interefting. 


4 Word to the Wife, to checks if poffibie, the dread Wafte of War, 
and promote dignified Self- Reform. 80. 6d. Smeaton. 1793- 
Ws fear this Word to the Wife is not of fuch a kind as any 

Aaz man 
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man remarkable for wifdom will attend to. The author’s mo- 
tives, no doubt, are highly laudable; but what he has advanced, 
js not in any refpect new, nor, in all Anflances, intelligible, The 
following may ferve as a {pecimen of the ftyle of the whole per- 
formance : 


¢ There remains but one point to be noticed, and it is this: 
that in public confufions, and yet more before they come on, it be 
not infited that there can be but two parties; for when extreme 
principles form hoftile collifion, human forefight muft not pretend 
to calculate the favage mifchief that may enfuz. The adherents 
of flagnation doctrine, if I may fo exprefs it, and thofe of unli- 
mited innovation, tend one to corruption, the other to confufion ; 
and when they meetin angry array, they will moft probably per- 
fift in human butchery, till the lofs of both parties leads them to 
litten to thofe terms which might originally have prevented blood- 
fhéd, with the endlefs train of concomitant miferies,’ 


The Afs and the fick Lion; or, the cruel and infulting Mercies of 
Thomas Paine, the Staymaker, towards the late King of France; 
exemplified in an Analyfis of his Reafons for wifbing to preferve 
the Life of Louis Capet, lately publifoed. By Timothy Shave- 
chfe, Efgy. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 1793. 


In the courfe of this pantomimical exhibition, we fully expeéted 
the author to play one of the dramatis perfonz, as difplayed in the 
title, and indeed we are not difappointed. A fhort time ago we 
had occafion to examine fome of the sraf of this crack-brained 
fhaver, and were in hopes the hints then fuggeited, would have 
determined him rather to occupy his hands on the chins of his 
cuftomers, than in the lefs profitable tafk of qualifying paper for 
the trunk-makers. Whatever-may have been the deferts of ftay- 
maker Paine, itis im poflible to conceive any thing lefs entertain- 
ing, or more fenfelefs, vulgar, or abufive, than barber Timo- 
thy’s wit on the fubje&. 


EAST INDIA AFFATRS, 


Three Reports of the fele& Committee, appointcd by the Court of Di- 
redors to take into Confideration the export Trade from Great Bri- 
tain to the Eaft Indies, China, Jopan, and Perfia: laid before 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council, with the Appen- 
dixes. 8vo. 35. Jordan. 


Thefe Reports, which are very interefting, the publifher has 
detached from his parliameptary journal, and exhibited feparate 
in the prefent pamphiet. ee 

The firft report is intended to illuftrate the following points. 


¢ ft. The quantity and value in England‘of the feveral arti- 
cles exported by the company to Jndia, and the profit or lofs on 
the fale of thofe articles in that country. 


¢ 2d. ; 
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¢ 2d. Such information as can be procured refpeéting the ex- 
ports in private trade, allowed to the commanders and officers 
of the company’s fhips, and the particular articles which com- 
— that export. 

« 3d. Such information as can be procured refpeéting illicit 
sip to the Eaft Indies. 

« 4th. The beft means of computing the quantity of tonnage 

unoccupied on board the company’s fhips, on the outwarde 
bound voyage. 
‘ sth. The company’s endeavours to increafe and extend the 
confumption of Britifh manufactures and produce in the Eaft 
Indies, and to add new articles of that defcription to the lift of 
exports ; the refult of thofe endeavours, and the reafons to be 
affigned for their fuccefs or failure. | 
‘ Finally. To fubmit to the court fuch remarks as occur refe 
-pecting the exports to India by the company, and by indivi- 
duals ; and the beft means that can be devifed forextending the 
fame.’ 


An analyfis of reports of fo multifarious a kind we fhall not at- 
tempt, but fhall refer the reader, who wifhes for complete and 
genuine information, to the pamphlet itfelf, contenting ourfelves 
with a few curfory remarks. 

In p. 25, the committee exprefs their decided opinion that the 
greater part of the exports to India confifts in woolens, metals, 
naval and military ftores, and that the other articles are of tri- 
fling amount in comparifon, almoft wholly for the ufe of Europe- 
ans, and cannot be introduced as part of the general confumption 
of the natives of India. Indeed from p. 28 it appears that the 
profits of the trade with the Ealt Indies have ever depended en- 
tirely upon the imports. 

The fecond report relates to the trade with China, and proceeds 
on the fame arrangements as the preceding. This report affords 
much valuable information on this branch of commerce, and even 
on the general ftate of China, ‘The committee obferves, p- 81, 
that this vaft kingdom is, with regard to its internal commerce, 
yet unknown to Europeans ; and that the accounts publifhed by 
ambaffladors and miflionaries, who have refided in the capital, may 
gratify the philofopher and the aatiquary, but afford no affiitance 
to the merchant. We are happy to learn, (p. 84.) that the ex- 
ports of the company to China are greatly jatreated 5 ; and (p. go.) 
that the decreafe in the export of bullion is confiderable, and that 
this export will probably, at no very diftant period, be reduced 
to atrifle. In p. 95, we find that the company have in cath, in- 
veftments and fhips, not lefs tuan two millions, two hundred 
thoufand pounds at the mercy of the Chinefe each feafon. 

Jn the third report the trade with Japan and Perfia is difcuffed. 
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The formet branch is ftated to be ufelefs and unprofitable, as far 
as information can be procured, the company having had no in- 
tercourfe with Japan fince the beginning of laft century. In the 
commencement of this report, the following paragraphs deferve 
particular attention, 

‘ The company have long granted Mr. Orme an annuity, due 
to his merits as an hiftorian. Major Rennel receives an annual 
~ allowance from the company, in return for fome of the ablef 
publications in geography which have appeared in any country ; 
a purfuit which ‘he continues to follow with equal zeal and ability. 
Mr. Dalrymple has been conftantly employed by the company, to 
examine the fhips journals, in the puriuit of nautical objects, and 
for the general improvement of navigation ; and in confequence of 
that gentleman’s unremitting attention, and voluminous publica- 
tion of fea charts, &c. the navigation of the Indian and Chinefe 
feas are almoft as well known to the company’s officers as that of 
the Britifh Channel. 

‘ As the only permanent mode of eftablifhing a confiderable 
commerce between diftant countries confifts inthe mutual exchange 
of the commodities which each produces, the expectation of being 
paid in gold and filver for the manufactures of Great Britain, in 
places where thofe metals are not produced, is chimerical.. The 
company have directed their particular attention (and at a con- 
fiderable expence) to the eftablifhment of botanical gardens in 
Calcutta,. Madras, and St. Helena. They have increafed the 
culture of filk and indigo to a very great extent. ‘They have 
made experiments with almolt every article which India affords, or 
which could be procured from the more caftern countries ; and 
they truft that their recent attempts with regard to fugar will f- 
nally be crowned with fuccefs. The literary. fociety, ‘eflablifhed 
at Calcutta, under the protection of fir William Jones, and carried 
on with great ability and fpirit, not only embraces the literature 
and.fcience of the ancient and modern inhabitants of the eaft, 
but likewife their arts, manufactures, and commerce. Indeed, 
with regard to commerce, every commander of a company’s fhip 
confiders himfelf to be fo far upon an exploring voya 1c, as tO ex- 
ert himfelf in contributing towards that large portion of nautical 
and commercial! knowledge compiled and publifhed by Mr, Dal- 
rymple. 

* The great ex Kpance ariiog from the purfuit of thefe objects is 
not confined to regular and eftablithed difburfements, but is in- 
creafed by accidental lofi les. 

‘ Your committee refirain themfelves from a more ample detail 
of the liberal and comprehenfiye plan purlfued by the company. 
‘They tru that the fpecimen already given will evince that fpirit 
of perfeverance which diftinguithes the fyftem of an exclufive 
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company; and which has ever been directed by the Eaft India com- 
pany to the profperity and welfare of Great Britain.’ 


The trade to. Perfia is almoft annihilated, owing to the ciftraét- 
ed ftate of that country. Maladies and emigrations have thinned 
the inhabitants, and the few that remain are not in that ftate of 
eafe, whence trade derives its beft fupport. ‘The company main- 
tain fettlements at Buffora and Bufhire, folely with a view to ad- 
vantage, when the kirgdom of Perfia fhall affume a more fettled 
form. 

At the end of this tract are given Mr. Dundas’s letter to Mr. 
Baring, and a concife ftatement of the Eaft India company’s in- 
come, with the heads of the agreement for their new charter. 


Heads of the Speech of the Right. Hon. Henry Dundas, in the Houfe 
of ea Feb. 25, 1793, on frating the Affairs of the Eaft 
India Company. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1793. 

This Speech, and the plan which it fuggefls, muft be already 
fufficiently known to our readers. Suffice it to obferve that this is 
an accurate pubiication of it. 


A Letter to the Proprietors of Eaf? India Stock, on the prefent Crifis 
of the Company’s Affairs. By John Prinfep, Efg. 8v0. 15. 
Debrett. 1793. 

Mr. Prinfep contends that the proprietors can have no juft de- 

pendance on the trade, as now conducted, for any further divi- 

dend. 


‘ T am induced from a perufal of the accounts before mention- 
ed, though with great diflidence and reluctance, to doubt the en- 
tire accuracy of another honourable member at a former court, 
though fupported by the chair itfelf, that the whole additional 
charges of the war juft concluded, had not colt us more than 
- 1,200,000]. beyond the peace eftablifhment. I moft fincerely with 
I may be miftaken ; but you, gentlemen, fhall decide, 

‘ I find our ftock by computation on the rift 





March,, 1793,. againft us, ‘ a Le 4,144,592 
« On the 1ft March, 1792, it was only - ‘2,538,666 
« We are then worfe at prefent by - 1,605,926 
‘« Though we are ftated to have gained ¥y fur - 

plus revenues on a medium, - - 1,409,127 


‘ And to have gained by our balance of import and export 
trade, a fum adequate to payment of all dividends, intereft, and 
charges. 

‘ If, therefore, we are fixteen hundred thoufand pounds worfe, 
when we ought to have been fourteen hundred thoufand better, { 
calculate that we are three millions deficient in a fingle year froin 
this caufe only.’ 

A a 4. A Lets" 
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A Letter to Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Efq. on the propofed Renewah 
of the Charter of the Eaft India Company. By a Friend ta the 
Freedom of the Prefs. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 


This pamphlet is rather an expofute of the inconfiftencies of. 
the party who profecute Mr. Haftings, and a panegyric on this 
gentleman, than an elucidation of arguments or facts. 


A View of the contefted Points in the Negotiation “between Admini- 

 ftration and the Diredtors of the Eaft India Company, on the Sub- 

jee of the Renéwal of the Company’s Charter ; as they -ftood om 
ns Ninth of April, 1793. 8vo. 15. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 


The author contends, and we believe juftly, that the company 
fill retains too much of the fpirit of a monopoly ; and that the 
indulgences granted to private trade, as they exclude not only 
naval and military ftores, but even metals, amount almoft to no- 
thing. In other points he fhews that the company have manifefted 
an avarice which forms but a poor return for the precedence of 
adminiftration and of the public with regard to them. We hope 
that the company will profit by the hints here given, and reflect 
that avarice defeats its own ends. ‘heir eniienee depends fo 


much on public opinion, that they fhould do all in their power to 
conciliate it. 


Thoughts on the Expedience of Settling permanent Beats with the 


' Landbilders. in Bengal, Bahar; and Oriffa. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1792. | aS 


This tra proceeds on the principles of fir Charles Boughton 
Rowfe’s Differtation on Landed Property in Bengal. Having had 
oceafion; in a former volume, to examine this fubjeét, we fhall 
fot return to it; but fhall content ourfelves with exprefiing our 
approbation of a permanent fettlement of landed property in In- 
dia, whether it proceed on an ariflocracy of zemindars, or a de- 
mocracy of ryots. The Britith government has, as ufual, in- 

clined to the former. 


The Trial of Avadaunum Paupiah Bramin, (Dubafo to John Hol- 
lend, E/q; late Governor of Fort St. George, and to his Brother 
E. Tobn Hollond Efq; late Member of the Council thereof) ; of 
Avadaunum Ramah Saumy, Bramim, Brother to Paupiah; 
Sunkaraporam Vincatachillah Chitty, and Appeyingar Bramin ; 
for a Confpiracy againft David Haliburton, E/q. a fenior Merchant 
‘én the Service of the Eaft India Company, under the Pr efidency of 
Fort St.George. 8v0. 5s. Boards. Murray. 1793. 

This trial is interefting’ in ho other point cf view, than as it 
ferved to deliver Mr. Haliburton’s character from the effects of a 
dark and deteftable con{piracys of too minute and local a nature 
to be here detailed. 


An 
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&n Effay towards a Definition of Animal Vitality; read at the The- 
atre, Guy’s Hofpital, Fan. 26, 17933 in which feveral of the 
Opinions of the celebrated John Hunter are examined and contros 


verted. By Fohn Thelwall, Member of the Phyfical Society, Se. 
Ato. 25. Od. Robinfons. 1793: 


This performance is more diftinguifhs able for the petulance of 
youth than the foundnefs of its argument; the farcafms of the 
Deift, than the modeft doubts of calm enquiry after truth. In the 
title- -page fome of our readers, we apprehend, will fee for what 
purpofe it has been written, and the following quotation will il- 
luftrate it farther. 


«Egypt, Greece, and Rome are, it is true, againft me :—the 
ancients and the moderns — Ariftotle and Plato, Plutarch, Mofes, 
and John Hunter ; and yet againft this hoft of giants I prefume to 
lift my pigmy lance, and brave the unequal combat.’ 


The queftion here agitated is certainly difficult to be folved, and 
has proved a ftumbling block to many eminent philofophers, Whe- 
ther the author has made more of it than any Who have preceded 
him, we leave to others to determine; but before he had at- 
tempted to decide with fo much arrogance ona phyfiological point 
of unufual difficulty, he ought at leaft to have been more fully ac- 
quainted with the animal oeconomy than to affert, that ‘ the brain 
is not capable of receiving the fighteft injury, without bringing on 
immediate diflolution.? A very moderate acquaintance with mé- 
dical hiftory would have taught him, that large portions of the 
brain have been loft, in fome inftatices, without any thiag mote 
than temporary inconvenience. 

Tt would afford our readers neither pleafure nor improvement to 
lay before them the arguments adduced by Mr. Thelwall in fup- 
port of his ck atom ; fuffice it to fay, that they are merely fuch 
as have been made ufe of repeatedly by the defenders of material- 
ifm. -'There is one thing, however, of which we think it right to 
take notice. The author has very oftentatioufly prefixed a letter 
of thanks from a fociety of medical ftudents who meet in the the- 
atre at Guy’s hofpital. It is figned by the chairman, and in it 
Mr. Thelwall is complimented on the abilities difplayed both in 
compofing and defending this Efflay. Perhaps, however, when 
this matter is explained, it may exalt the author’s confequence 
lefs than he fondly imagines, fince we know it to be a common 
cuftom on fuch occafions, to return thanks to the author of an 
paper pofleffing even a moderate fhare of ingenuity. Such we be- 
lieve to have been the cafe in the prefent inftance ; for, allowin 


any other, we cannot but attribute it to motives of a lefs juflifi- 
able nature. 


y Plan 
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A Plan for ne the fatal Effeds from the Bite of a mad Dog. 
with Cafes: by Feffe Foot, Surgeon. 8v2 6d. Becket. 1793. 


The intention of this little publication is to counteract the idea 
that that moft horrible of difeafes the hydrophobia is capable, of 
beieg prevented by any other means than excifion of the bitten 
part. 

The inefficacy of the Ormfkirk and every other fup ppofed reme- 
dy, and even of the moi active cauftic, has been fally proved, 
The removal of the bitten part by an operation, has on the other 
hand, been repeatedly found cffeual, Inftances of each of thefe 
fats are enumerated by the-author, and his object, in thus en- 
deavouring to remove the confidence of unwary perfons from thofe 
trivial remedies fo frequently held forth as infallible by the fatal, 
though wejl-meant diligence of the editors of country newfpapers, 
deferves approbation. We cannot difmifs this article, however, 
without noticing the illiberal mention made of the name of a very 
diftinguifhed praétitioner who had trufled to the ufe of the cauftic. 
Mr. Foot will do well to correct this propenfity in his future pub- 
lications. 


PYO ER: Tides A reh, 


Sioue Henge. A Poem, inferibed to Edward Ferningham, E/q. 410. 
ts. Robfon. 1792. 


, The hiftory itfeif of this celebrated monument of) anti iquity is 
not involved in deeper obfcurity than the poem which profeffes to 
celebrate it. We-freely confefs that we could not underftand it 
on a firft pernfal, and that we faw nothing in.it which fhould 
tempt us to undergo a fecond. The author talks of /oug canorous, 
of wolf fiayed mantles, and fierce features loft in fober dyes. It con- 
tributes to the obfcurity of this efrufion, that we are not relieved 
by the break of a paragraph till within four lines of the conclufioa, 
As our readers, however, may be more clear-fighted than ours 
felves, we fhall give them the following fpecimen: 
« At the dawn’s verge, fee, gatn’ring nations blend, 
As waves o’er waves at vifions length extend ! 
Difparting now, the countlefs train appears, 
And their-ftrong hails in murmurs meet my ears, 
Confpicuous now, I fee the varied train, 
The group’d procefiion length’ning o’er the plain. 
Hark ! in their front the attuning minffrels play, 
Commixt with Bards who troll the memory’d lay, 
In feng canorous teil the warriors deed, 
The anceftors of fons they now precede,’ 
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An Evening Walk. An Epiftie; in Verfe. Addreffed to a young 
Lady, from the Lakes of the North of England. By W. Word/- 
worth, B. A. of St. Fobu’s, Cambridge, 4to. 25. Johnfon.’ 
1793 | 
Ournorthern lakes have of late years attraéted the attention of 

the public in a variety of ways. ‘They have been vifited by. the 

idle, defcribed by the curious, and delineated by the artift; their 

beauties, however, are not exhaufted, and this little poem is a 

proof of it. Local defcription is feldom without ‘a degree of ob- 

fcurity, which is here increafed by a harfhnefs .both in the con- 
ftruction and the verfification; but we are compenfated by that 
merit which a poetical taite moft values, new and pitturefque 
imagery. There are many touches of this kind, which wouid not 
difgrace our beft defcriptive poets. ‘The fun-fet, an appearauce 
fo cften defcribed, has ftrokes perfe&ly new : 

« A long blue bar its egis orb divides, 

And breaks the {preading of its golden tides.? 

‘The heron that 


‘ Spriags upward, darting his leng neck before,” 
The char, 


f that for the May-fly leaps, 
And breaks the mirror of the circling deeps,’ 





are equally happy; but we were particularly pleafed with the 
following defcription of the fwan : 


‘Tl love — : 
Along the ‘* wild meand’ring fhore” to view, 
Obfequious Grace the winding {wan purfue. 
Te fwells his lifted cheft, and backward flings 
His bridling neck between his tow’ring wings ; 
Stately, and burning in his pride, divides 
And giorying looks around, the filent tides : 
On as he floats, the filver’d waters glow, 
Proud of the varying arch and movelefs form of faow. 
While tender Cares and mild domettic Loves, 
With furtive watch purfue her as fhe moves ; 
The female with a meeker charm fucceeds, 
And her brown little ones around her leads, 
Nibbling the water lilies as they pafs, 
Or playing wanton with the floating grafs + 
She in a mother’s care, her beauty’s pride 
Forgets, unweary’d watching every fide, 
Sbe calls them near, and with affection {weet 
Alternately relieves their weary feet ; 
Alternately they mount her back, and reft 
Clofe by her mantling wings’ embraces pref.’ 


9 The 
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The beauty of she movele/s form of fnow, need not be pointed 
out to a lover of poetry.— The deggar, whofe babes are ftarved to 
death with cold, is affecting, though it has not equal ftrength 
with the foldier’s wife in Langhorne’s Country Fuftice, which feems 
in fome meafure to have fuggefted the idea. 

We doubt whether atop, for on the top, is not a contraétion 
toe barbarous, and /ugh, though an expreflive word, too local to 
be ufed in any fpecies of elegant writing. 


Modern Manners, a Poem. In two Cantos. By Horace Fuvenal, 
4to. 4s. Evans. 1793. 


A reply to fome cenfure either merited or unmerited, perhaps 
to the Baviad. ‘The author, who, if Fame fays true, is one of 
the pretty poetefles of modern days, appears too angry to polith 
her lines, and too hafty to exprefs her meaning clearly. We find 
much about fcandal and criticifm, but the arrows are levelled at 
an unknown object, and, with the change of a very few circum- 
ftances, might have fuited the Zoilus of Homer, the Ibis of Ovid, 
the Bavius and the Mzvius of Virgil, or the Theobald of Pope. 
The following lines are among the beft; and with thefe we fhall 
conclude, hoping that the next edition may contain a key, if it be 
only to make ¢ the darknefs vifible :’ it is now one black obfcurity, 
palpably profound. 

© When Scandal deals her deadly arrows round, 

Tis ill-judg’d pity that inflames her wound. 

Full many a flippant Mifs, with fimp’ring look, 

Well read in every learned —Modern Book ! 

Whofe tafte each vulgar precept can difdain ; 

Who learns each moral leflon,—taught by Lane! 

Who weeps with Werter, and with Charlotte mourns, 

With Ovid blufhes,—and with Sappho burns ! 

Reluctant opes her eyes, *twixt ¢qwe/ve and one, 

To tkim ‘the World,” and criticife ‘* the Sun!” 
- And when fhe fees her darling friend abus’d, 

Is half-enrag’d,—yet more than balf amus’d, 

Orders hey coach, and with impatience flies, 

To ell, each pitying foul,— she barbarous lies !’ 


Ad Angles. Ode Gratulatoria,. AS. H-——, Eloquentia Profe/- 
” fore. gto. 15, Nicol. 1793. 


Who this profeffor of New North-ftreet is we know not; but if 
the eloquence of his Dedication to the prince of Wales, and the 
honied flatteries lavifhéd on his royal highnefs can procure any ad- 
vantage to the author—who ityles himfelf, <* devotifimus tibi, et ree 
gia celfitudinis tue fervorum obfequentifimus,’—Amen: fo be it. 

We confefs ourfelves not apt to be overdelighted with modern 
Latin verfe; and, therefore, perhaps, have not received with fo 

I much 
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much relifh as might be wifhed, the produétion before us. The 
author, however, fhall not complain that we have feleéted for the 
judgment of our readers the leaft acceptable part of his Ode, 


« Quis defuetam mente nova rapit 

Ardor camcenam? num fidibus jubet 
Exfufcitatis, hofpitalem 
Carminibus celebrare terram ? 

Immenfa vati materies : tamen 

Audere pulchrum eft. Anglia, tu fave 
Interpretaiti, quas rependunt, 
Francigenim pia corda, grates. 

Te fulminantem quz plaga, quod mare 

Non fenfit? heroum indigetum tibi 
Proles renafcens ufque prifcos, 
Aufpice te, renovat triumphos. 

Regina laté fol ubi pervium 

Colluftrat equor, fluctibus imperas ; 
Te fub carinis detumefcens 
Oceanus dominam falutat. 

Naves amicis undique portubus 

Dant vela; naves undique portubus 
Redduntur, et vectigal orbis ' 
In gremio patriz reponunt. 

Induftriis ut civibus oppida 

Fervent! ferenis valtibus ut micat 
Felicitatis fuave lumen ! 
Ah! placidam hic pofuere fedem 

Securitatis delicie: fuxs 

Hic promovendis eft honor artibus : 
Hic optimum mercede regem 
Libera gens redamat fideli.’ 


4 SeleSion of Hymns and Meditations for every Day in the Week; 
from the reformed Devotions of Auftin: entirely cleared of thf 
Expreffions which favoured of Popery ; and adapted to the Ufe of 
all Proteftant Chriftians. With occafional References to the Scrip- 
tures; and Annotations in an Appendix, 8vo. 25. feweds 


Payne. 1793. 
The Hymns and Meditations of St. Auftin are here prefented 


in a new and fingular guife; and, froma refpeét to truth, we mut 
add, by no means an advantageous one. The ityle of the hymns, 
affecting fimplicity, finks into meannefs; and why meditations in 
profe fhould be printed like verfe, we are utterly puzzled to con- 
jecture. The annotations befpeak the piety and reading of the 
editor; but have little befides to commend them. The bef of 
them is, perhaps, that here fubjoined. 


a 
Fn 
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‘ In the preface toa late edition of Quarles’ Emblems, Mr. De 
Coetlogon calls them an “ original work :” but in truth, from 
the fecand book to the end of the fifth, they are chiefly either 
traniflations or imitations of Hugo’s Poems. ‘The following is a 

- paraphrafe on the Latin poct; which-is equal, if not fuperior tg 
the original : 
«« There fhines no fun by day, no moon by night ; 
The palace glory is, the palace light: 
There is no time to meafure motion by, 
There time is fwallow’d in eternity. 
Wry-mouth’d’ Difdain, and corner-hunting Luf, 
And twy-fae’d Fraud, and beetle-brow’d Ditftruft, 
Soul-botling Rage, and trouble-ftate Sedition, 
And giddy Doubt, and goggle-eye’d Sufpicion, 
And lumpifh Sorrow, and degen’rous Fear, 
Are banifh’d thence, and Death’s a ftranger there. 
But fimple Love, and fempiternal Joys, 
Whofe {weetnefs never gluts, nor fullnefs cloys.” 
' Book v. Emby xiv, 
¢ Sollicite procul hinc pofuere cubilia Cure, 
Et Metus, et trifti luridus ore Dolor: 
Et caput atrato luétas velatus amittu, - 
Leffus, et impexis nenia meefta comis : 
Et Labor, et toto Gemitus proferiptus Olympo, 
Et Lis, et rabidi jurgia rauca Fori: 
Rixeque, Invidiaqueé, cruentaque fanguine bella, 
Monftraqué, quz fecum plurima bella trahunt: 
Pauperies, Febrifque, Femefque, Sitifqué, Luefqué, 
Queque fequi folite Martia caftra neces. 
Hic claufe Bello porte, et fine militis armis 
Otia Calicole mollia Pacis agunt. 
* * * * * * 


Quinetiam Letho interdictum magnibus Urbis, 
Nec quid quam in Superim corpora jaris habet : 
etitie data.cura Domts, que fedula fiet 

Sly fii longé et Sinibus arcet agri.” 


Herm. Hug. Lib. iii. Sufp. xiv. 


The Tribute of an humble Mu/e to an unfortunate captive Queen, the 
avidewed Mourner of a-murdered King. By W.T. F-—— G—, 
Byg. 4to. 1s. Hookham and Carpenter. 1793. 

If the author believed what he wrote in the annexed {pecimen, 
we think, notwithflanding fome good lines which here and there 


Occar, he might as well have withholden his Tribute. 
‘Vain are, much-injur’d queen! thefe arilefs lays, 
Which to thy wrongs, indignant manhood pays, 


. 


What 
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What comfort can the forrowing Mufe afford, 
The widow’d mourner of her murder’d lord ? 
Her plaintive numbers, and her tearful eye, 
In vain beftow the tributary figh! 

The bitternefs of death is almof o’er, 

And Sell, and Orleans, can torment no mores 
A ffliction’s quiver fcarcely has a dart, 

To agonife again thy bleeding heart.’ 


INLAND NAVIGATION. 
The Claim of Taxing the Navigations and Free Lands for the Draina 


age and Prefervation of the Feus confidered. A2mo. 15. White 

and Son. 1793. 

This pamphlet is chiefly compofed of one printed in 1778, in 
which is fhewn the opprefiive defign of a bill then offered to par- 
liament by the corporation of the Bedford Level, but afterwards 
abandoned. ‘The author likewile conliders what he thinks the no 
Jefs oppreffive defign of a bill in contemplation for making a new 
cut from Eau Brink to Lynn Harbour. The wholes calculated 
for the information of thofe who may be affected by the tolls and 
taxes intended to be impofed by the lait mentioned bill. 


A Letter to a Member of Pariiament, from a Land Owner, on the 
propofed Line of Canal from Braunjton to Brentford. 8vo. 15. 
Bell. 1793. 

The author of this Letter approves, in general, of the proje& 
of cutting a canal from Brauniton to London; but he withes ie 
was not to be conduéted by the way of Brentford. In the courfe 
of his obfervations, he declares himfelf of opinion, that there is 
not yet a canal in the kingdom, of which it may not truly be 
faid that private intereft was the firft, and public good the laft ob- 
yet of the zeal and activity employed in producing it, By pri- 
vate intereft, he means that emolument which is derived from a 
tax upon the public. ‘There is reafon to think, that in too many 
initances, the remark is not deftitute of foundation. 


mB the he heok: 4S ee 
The Rights of God. By Thomas Scott, Chaplain of the Leck Ho/= 


pital. i2mo. Is. Jordan. 1793. 

In a work with fo prepolterous, not to fay impious a title, we 
expected little of real value. But we find it to contain fome ufe- 
ful reafoning, calculated to convince thofe who have. unfettled 
opinions refpecting the Chriftian revelation, ‘This fact the fol- 
lowing extract will fufficiently evince : 

‘ Perhaps fome readers may think, that what I am about toadd, 
might have been fpared: but whatever ferves as a pretext for dif- 

regarding 
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regarding the fcriptures, conftitutes a poifon congenial to our na- 
ture, and fuited to our vitiated tafte: and it is not amifs fome- 
times to fhew the abfurdity of the moft able men, when they reject 
the oracles of God. In an age, therefore, in which fceptical ard 
infidel objections of every kind, are widely circulated in numerous 
pamphlets, retailed in almoft all companies, and greedily imbibed 
by the inexperienced in every rank in the community, I traf I 
fhall at leaft be excufed for introducing fuch a fubject. 

‘ Some 'fceptics have gone fo far as to affirm, that miracles, in- 
ftead of proving doétrines to be from God, are themfelves abfo- 
lutely incredible on any evidence whatfoever! Perhaps the igno- 
rant prefumption, and pride of man never yet produced any thing 
more extraordinary than this affertion! For in what part of the 
book of nature or of reafon is it written in legible charaéters, that 
the great Creator cannot, or will not make any alteration in the 
eftablifhed courfe of nature? The argument they adduce is briefly 
_ this: moft men never faw miracles performed; therefore, thofe 

‘ perfons, that fay they have feen them, are not to be credited, how- 
ever unexceptionabje their teftimony in other refpedts may be. By 
fuch a mode of reafoning we may prove, that there is no fuch 
country as China, and no fuch city as Conftantinople; or that 
there never exifted fuch a fceptic as Mr. Hume: for the moft of 
men never faw them. ‘To argue this, in thefe latter inftances, 
would only prove a man’s folly, or felf-conceit. What then does 
it prove in tle other cafe? It is indeed pretended, that miracles 
are contrary to univerfal experience and obfervation : but this can 
mean no more than the univerfal experience and obfervation of all 
thofe, who never experienced and obferved them. ‘Thus the con- 
gelation.of water into a folid mafs of ice is contrary to the univer- 
fal obfervation of all thofe inhabitants of Africa, who never wit- 

_neffed fuch a tranfmutation: and accordingly fome of them, (with 
a wifdom and modefty fimilar to thofe cf European fceptics,) have 
declared, that the perfons, who attefted the congelation of lakes, 
rivers, and feas in northern countries, were unworthy of the leaft 
credence? 

We do not, however, think it equally good in all its parts. It 
is in many inftances flimfy and fanatical, and favours through- 
out of that quaintnefs of piety which, indeed, is the moft wel- 
come of all ingredients with that clafs of religious readers for 
whom it is evidently calculated. 


~—_ Sermons preached in the Parifo Church of St. Michael, one on the 


Faft-Day, April 19; the other on occafion of foliciting Relief for 
the Emigrant French Clergy. By W. R. Wake; Vicar of Back- 


well, Curate of St. Michael, and Chaplain to the Earl of Briftol. 
gto, is. Bull; Bath. 1793. 


-.. ‘The. moft prominent feature in both, but particularly in the fot 
mer, 
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inér, of thefe difcourfes, is. the old doétrine, which afferts that 
God permits evil only that good may come of it. The author ap- 
plies this doétrine to the political fituation of things on the conti 
nent, and though he confiders the war in which this country bears 
& part, as a neceflary medfure, yet Ke alf6 coiifiders it as the great~ 
ef {courge that cari be inflitted On any country. He goes over 
the old grotind, contending that all public calamities aré vifita= 
tions of divine anger for the fins of the peopley among which he 
particularifes fabbath-breaking, He fays, 


‘ In making a public profeffion of repentance on fo folenta an 
occafion, it is equally natural and proper to inquire into the-parti- 
cular fins that may have drawn this heavy judgment upon us, as 
well as thofe of the nation with whom we are engaged:: for war is 
to all parties a curfe and a punifhment ;, and for the iniquities of 
all who are engaged in it, is it brought upon thems . Oar own 

offences as a nation, and as individuals, are manifeft to the flight= 
eft obfervation and inquiry: and if the expofition of them could 
produce any good effect, they might eafily be detailed. Butan 
enumeration of many public enormities would in this place be 
wholly ufelefs, becaufe none of thofe perfons who hear me; have 
it in their power to redrefs the grievances, I fhall fele& only 
one ; which is obvious to the flighteft obfervation; and that is 
the fcanilalous profanation of the fabbath-day, which was ap~+ 
pointed to be a day of holy re(t for man,, and of merciful repofé 
for animals: but is now all over the kingdom brought down to a 
Jevel with the others, and has no diftinétion in this refpeét, but 
ofaname. Political reafons may be urged for the facted obferv= 
ance of this interval; and it is now known that all ‘the religious 
inftitutions of Mofes originated i ini political wifdom. But all thefé 
confiderations are of no avail: immediate profit, aud immediate 
convenience, aré the deities we worfhip, without reference either 
to the commands of God, or the eventual benefit of fotiety and 
whilft the minifter at the altar of God is; in the name of divine 
authorityy commanding a facred abftinence from all manner of 
work, by mafter, by fervant, and by cattle, in'the moft exprefs 
words that language can convey, he has the mortification of kriow- 
ing that thoufands of men, and thoufands of animals are at that 
moment employing their attention and their ftrength in journeys 
er excurfions, authorifed by the legiflature, in dite&t 6ppofition to 
the laws of God! This, alas, is only one out of niany enormi-+ 
ties ; and it is not clear that even in the particular I have venture 
ed t6 cite, I may not be deemed to retain a fuperftitious venera- 
tion for a mere Jewifh ordinance, the obfervance of which would 
in modeérh times be extremely inconvenient, and even detrimental. 
But as long as the commandments of God are réad at our altar, I 

canhot bat confidéer them as eptirely obligatory on all Chriftians, 

C.R. N. Ar. (VHE.) 7 1793: Bb and 
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_ and of univerfal benefit in all ftages of the world. We have no 


difpenfing power with the laws’ of God: if he has faid “ ‘Thou 
fhalt not,” man may ‘ot, with imipunity, fay ‘* Thou shalt.” 


The fecond Sermon, in behalf of the diftrefted clergy of F rance, 
we think excellently calculated to anfiver the propofed end; and 
it is but juftice to add, that both. difcourfes are well written. 


A Sermon preached at the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, ot 


Friday, the 19th of April, 1993; being the Day appointed for 
General Faft... By the Rev. John: Gardiner, €Curaie of the above 
Church. tos ¥5e-6d, Stockdale. 1793. 


The text prefixed to this difcourfe is well chofen and appropri- 
ate. It is taken from: Nehemiah’ iv. ¥4.° And F looked, and rofe 
wp and faid to the‘nobles, and to the rdlersy and to the reff of the 
people, be not ye afratd-of them ; remember'the Lord, which is 
great and terrible, and fight Sai your brethren, your fons and 
your daughters, your wives and your houfes. Having entered 
into an hittorical review of the context, Mr. Gardiner’ confiders 
the fituation in which Nehemiah was placed; and his condu& and 
fentiments in conféquence of it,’as too obvious in their application 
to efcape the notice of his auditors: He then gives a fhort,’ but 
comprehenfive account of the advantages of the Englifh conftitus 
tion; and having contrafted them with a fhecking, but faithful 
delineation of France, exhorts: the people of England to vigotous 
perfeverance in’ maintaining theit laws and ‘government, from’a 
fenfe.of their'own happinefs' at prefent, ‘and the apprehenfion of 
lofing it, fhould thé depravity of our vi ty i fpread among us. 


Teche Happinefs of living under the Briti if Government. 4 Sermar 
eccafioned by. the Murder of the-King of the French, Preached at 
Waldron, -in Suffix, on Sunday, the 27th of January, 1793» By 
the Rev. T. Lewis, Curate. 8vo...1s. “Rivingtons,, 1793. 
Mr. Lewis, in- this difcourfe,. dwells very much upon the old 

theme. of the:* bleflings’ the people of this coantry derive from its 

conftitution. As it feems the authoris himfelf bleffed with no- 
thing better than a curacy, and poflibly: may alfo. be bleffed with 

a wife and half.a dozen children, we: at leaft. think his difintereft= 

ednefs highly to be commended. As for his. fermon, ‘it is-a mere 

eulogium, not only on the form of the Britifh government, but 
on thofe who at prefent guide the helm of public affairs, 


Free Thoughts refpeding the prefent State of the Clergy in.the Efta- 
blifoed Church, and particularly of thofe who are unbeneficed. By 


George Neale, Author of Effays on Modern Manners. Sve, 64. 
Kearfleys” 1793. 


This is an honeft and well-meant addrefs in ay sh a very 
meritorious and diftrefled bedy of mem. The points on which Mr, 
Neal 
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Neale infifts are, that talents and induftry, when difcovered among 
the inferior part of the clergy, fhould always be diftinguifhed and 
encouraged ; that the fituation of curates fhould be rendered per- 
manent; and that fome mode fhould be adopted by which clergy- 
men (as is the cafe in fome other public eftablifhments) fhould gra- | 
dually rife to, at leaft, independence. 

In addition to Mr. Neale’s remarks, we will venture to fuzgeft 
a hiat to the legiflature, with refpe@ to the means of providing 
fot this laft, which is, perhaps, the moft ufeful part of our au- 
thor’s plan—Let the {mall livings in the gift of the crown (which 
aré now diftributed by the lord chancellor) be vefted in the hands 
of thé bifhops, to be by them given upon e¢very vacancy_to the 
oldeft curate in the diocefe, who fhall be a married man, and of 
a fair charaéter. ah 
The genuine Principles of all religious Diffent, and e/pecially of the 

Proteftant Diffenters.in England, uluftrated and defended: a Ser- 

mon, delivered on Sunday, November 4,°1792, to the Cenvrega- 

tion of Protefiant Diffenters, in Hlemel-Hempfiead. By Fobu Lid- 

don. 8u0. 15. ‘Johnfon. 1793. 

It is very juftly obferved by the author, that 


* Nothing is more common, and at the fame time more to be 
jamented, than the general undue attention which Chriftians of 
all denominations pay to the peculiarities of their own party, 
while théy too often negle& or pay a very fuperficial attention to 
the grand ends for which Jefus Chrift lived and died; in compa- 
rifon of which the peculiarities of any party are nothing, 

‘ If any principles or mode of worlhip be fuperior to the ref, it 
is becaufe they operate more powerfully in producing thofe heaven- 
ly fruits, which are the natural offspring of the grace of God, 
avhich bringeth falvation. In other things, Chriftians, having an 
equal right to follow their convictions, fhould agree to differ; but 
in promoting the fruits of righteoufnefs, they fhould’ be of one 
heart, and of one mind.’ 


In this difcourfe Mr. Liddon contents himfelf with Rating and 


‘defending the four following general principles, as thofe in which 
all Diffenters alike aré interefted ; 


¢ Firft, We'think that the Chriftian religion is nothing but re- 
ligion : for Chrif?’s kingdom is not of this world,——Secondly, We 
acknowledge.no other head of the church than Jefus Chrift ; Ome as 
your mafter, even Chriff, and all ye are brethren. — Thirdly, We 
believe that the Scriptures alone, without the addition of human 
‘ articles or creeds, are fufficient to determine a!l matters of faith 
and prattice: Chrift is the author and finifber of our faith.—And, 

Fourthly, We believe that, as every cue muf? give an account o 
bimfelf to God, every individual-ought.to be left to follow the.dic- 

tates of his own mind, without any human incentive or reftraint.’ 
Bb2 ‘The 
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The author appears to be an honeft man, and one whofe de» 
fence will not injure his caufe. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


‘The Chriftian Minifter’s affe@ionate Advice toa New-Married Couple, 
| Bue. 15. Od. fewed, Rivingtons. 1793. 


Among the different walks of literature, fome are cultivated for 
utility, others for pleafure: in the latter we require much of orna@ 
ment and invention, to intereft curiofity, and delight the imagi- 
Ration ; in the former we are content with truth; nor are we dif- 
gufted when truths, important to the happinefs of mankind, and 
_ above all others thofe which relate.to the proper difcharge of our ree 
lative duties are the moft fo, are held up to us in a variety of 
fights, and prefented to our recollection in every poffible form. We 
{cruple not, therefore, to recommend thefe pages to the perufal 
of the candidates for matrimonial felicity, though we do not meet 
in them with the firength or the ingenuity of a Chapone or a Gre- 
gory, fince they contain what their title imports, affectionate ad- 
vice, urged with a ferioufnefs befitting the occafion, and: founded 
of thofe fentiments of piety which.are the fureft pledge of proper 
behaviour i in every fituation of life. In fhort, if wedding fermons 
were in fafhion, and we know no reafon but a too faftidious deli- 
cacy why they fhould not, the treatife before us would make a very 
proper one,—-The author advifes the married pair to keep up that 
defire of pleafing which is fo feduloufly fhewn in the feafon of 
courthhip; to keep each to their own proper department; to avoid 
the felfith defire of poffeffing, exclufively, the affections of each 
other, to the breaking off of thofe other links of love by which 
each is bound to his paternal manfion.—With the greateft pro- 
priéty he infifts largely on the cultivation of good temper, as what 
alone can render the conftant fociety of two people agreeable to 
each other ; and, fortifying himfelf with the authority of St. Paul, 
he inculcates on the new-married lady, ex cathedra, ¢ dis al tS 
fubordination and reverential deference ;’ or, as he elfewhere ftyles 
it, ‘ the radical virtue of fubmiffion ;’ withqut which he affures 
her, § the prefents a fhocking contraft to the fpoufe of Chrift,’ her 
refemblance being, ‘ not the church but the world.’ — We acknow- 
ledge that we could not help ftroaking our beards in approbation 
of fuch wholefome dogirine.~-Our readers will have a favourable 
{pecimen pf this {mall treatife from the following extracts. — Speak- 
ing of the allowance a woman ought to make for an occafional 
negligence in the behaviour of her hufband, he fays, 

£ But fhould there appear at times fomething more than a mere 
complexional inattention to the art of pleafing, fomething that 
evidences a difturbance of temper, fhe is then perhaps called to 
allow for the agitation’ of mind that men are liable to be thrown 
any frem their having yruch more to do with the world than wo- 


men 
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men have. Itis a ferene region that a woman moves in, in com- 
parifon with that, into which the head of a family is often obliged 
to launch, in order to fupport thofe who depend on him, In the 
midft of a thoufand vexations from the ftupidity, negligence, or 
knavery of thofe with whom his bufinefs lies, has he to earn that 
bread, which his wife and children may eat in tranquility, Should 
he therefore, when he comes home to his meal from this turbulent 
fcene, omit acuftomary mark of affection, eat his meal in filence, 
oy return a fhort anfwer to a civil queftion, let not the wife con 
clude that thefe things are demonftrations of indifference to her, 
and liften to that demon of difcord who would prompt her to re- 
fent them as fuch. No: let her recolleét, that now is the time 
for her to exert all the foftnefs of her fex; and to call forth all the 
{fweetnefs, humanity, and tendernefs, of her nature; to footh him 
who has been toiling all the day, princépally, perhaps, on her ac- 
count.’ 


The following obfervation fets the importance ef good temper 
in a forcible lights — 


« Be affured that rio equivalent can be found for good nature, 
Let the hufband be fober and induftrious ; let the wife be chafte 
and frugal; by thefe virtues you may be preferved from fome of 
the miferies that wait on profligacy and extravagance; but while 
you efcape thefe, what will your houfe be, withoat good nature ? 
—Not ahome. By a home, we underftand a place where the 
mind cin fettle; where itis too much at eafe to wifhtorove, It 
is a fort of refuge, to which we fly in the expeétation of finding 
thofe calm pleafures, thofe foothing kindneffes, that are the emol- 
Jients and the fweeteners of life.’ 

« All the admonitions, therefore, I can fuggeft on the article of 
temper, may be confidered in this fhort preceptt endeavour to 
make your houfe a bome to each other.” 


The Exhibition; or, there is None greater than I, no not One. By 
Timothy Tar-Barrel. 8vo. 1s. Faulder. 1793, - 


The contents of this pamphlet, it feems, 


© Were written, in the form of letters, for the Oracle, and 
qeant as a reply toa letter which appeared in that paper on the 
14th of March, containing, in the ironical manner of Swift, a 
fatire on the council of the Royal Academy, which, if it had been 
well founded, would have been fevere.’ 


But they were on fome account of other not accepted, which is 
the author’s reafon for their appearance in another form. The 
defign of it is to defend the committee, to whom belongs the tatk 
of difplaying ‘the piGtures fent by different artifts to the Exhibi- 
tion at Somerfet-houfe, from the various charges of partiality 
which have been brought againft them by thofe gentlemen of the 
brufh who have thought their merits pader-rated, The author is 

poflefied 
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poffeffed of fome humour, which he has difplayed in relating the 
account of a grand fquabble and battle royal among the<artifts who 


he fuppofes to have difputed the committee’s judgement and im-. 


partiality as to the arrangement of their pictures, After all this 
he defcribes them returning to the hall of council, where he fays, 


“¢ The prefident was fill feated at the feet of Apollo; but the 


members of the council were ranged in a femicircle on his right 


and left, and a golden) bar kept the defponding crowd at a decent 
diftance. The ftatues of Tafte and Candour appeared dejefted and 
drooping, but the God himfelf was envelloped ‘in fire. He ftretch- 
ed out his right hand and fpoke, <* Artifts, I know your feelings, 


and forbear to reproach you. :Let the fcene which you had lei-' 


fare to furvey, while your limbs were deprived of motion, never 
be effaced from your minds, and let the misfortunes of this day 
teach you to diftruft the fuggeftions of vanity, and to refpec& the 
determinations of a Counci/, who a& under the direction of Tafe, 
and the influence.of Candogr-: for bere Merit alonescan give pre- 
ference, and fere Merit fhall receive juftice. Let ‘this affurance 
flimulate -your future induftry. .Return now. to the 'Theatre.of 
Exhibition—you willfind all things reftored and arranged in their 
priftine order. All fave the pidture of Reynolds, which I have 


removed to the palace of Jupiter, my father; and the diftinguith-. 


ed place it held in this Exhibition, for which you have fo fiercely 
contended, I beftow upon a Painter after mine own heart—vpoa 
Tar-barrel. — Let him approach, and receive from the Prefident. 
the immortal wreath worn by the favourites af Apollo.”? Swell- 
ing with joy almoft to delirium, I boldly.advanced through the 
bar—lI knelt at the feet of the Prefident-—I looked up, and though 
every feature of -his face was immoveably grave, I. {aw that his 
midriffe was convulfed with rifibility. The contagion darted from, 
his eye to mine—and was communicated from one to another 
through the crowd, like an eleétric thock, till all united in peals 


of laughter fo mg and loud, bese «¢ T awoke, and ‘behold it was 
a dream.’ | 


Among other fanciful eetickste; the author has annexed to the 
title-page an engraved Alphabet; the letters of which -retire’in 
perfpective on each fide from .a large irradiated J in the center; 


The perofal of this little jeu d’efprit may, perhaps, do fome good 


in reconciling artifts who cannot find the juft point to which their 
talents extend, and may teach them as artifts, what is equally ne- 
ceflary ‘to them as men, the knowledge of themfelves. 


Infiru&ions for Young Mariners, re/pe@iag the Management of Ships 
at fingle Anchor. By Henry Taylor, of North Shields. 410, 64, 
Phillips. 1793. a | 
The author of thefe Inftructions informs us, that before he ven~ 

tured to ) publifh them, he confulted feveral experienced command. 


ers 


iy 


a 
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ers of fhips, who not only approved the defign, but were of opi~ 
nion that the execution of it would prove highly beneficial to the 
interefts of the maritime department. A fimilar declaration has 
lately been made, at an annual meeting of the owners of about 
two hundred fail of fhips, refident in North Shieids and its en- 
virons. We may fafely coafider thefe united teftimonies as a 
proof that the infirutions are well-founded; and fhall therefore 
only mention the feveral fubjeéts of which they treat. Thefe are, 
riding at anchor in moderate weather; when. the fhip will back ; 
riding windward tide, in danger of breaking her fheer ; tending 
to leeward, when the fhip muft be fet a-head; how to manage 
when the fhip’ breaks her fheer ; when a long: letviee’s is. out, and 
the hip is likely-to go to windward; how to manage in a ftorm; 
caution refpecting the anchor-watch ; the particular duty of the 
chief mate.—The in ftructions are delivered with perfpicuity, and, 


as a farther recommendation, the author appears to be a, moral 
man. 


The Military Magazine. To be continued every three Months. Voa 
Iume the Firft. v2mo. 53. fewed. Egertons. 1763. 
This publication is little elfe than a quarterly newfpaper, 

and at the modeft price of five fhillings, contains fcarcely 

more letter prefs, but certainly much lefs original matter, than a 

daily one at four-pence. It is evidently calculated for fuch young 

military triflers as are apt to be immen/ely fatigued with very lit- 
tle ftudy ; and, to fuit the talte of fuch, the author deals ve 

largely in anecdotes and other fhreds and patches of literature, 
which altogether make a very -motly and ridiculous mixture. 

Nor have thefe any claim to commendation on. account of their 

novelty ; witnefs, ‘ Chevy Chafe,’ the ¢‘ Camp Medley,’ fe. 

legtions from the Speétator, Montefquieu, &c. From the latter 
writer, however, we find a chapter ‘ On the Slavery of the Ne- 


groes,’, which, taken by itielf, may, by readers who have fome 


prejudices and no great fcope of penetration, be taken as the opi- 
nion of that great philofopher in favour of the infamous condu& 
of Europeans towards that unhappy and much injured. people. 
The chapter we allude to, is the fifth of the fifteenth book, and 
the fenfe.in which our compiler has evidently taken it, furnifhes 
a fufficient comment, without any obfervation of ours, on his 


ability to a éven the humble drudgery of editing a maga- 
zine. 


A fort Sketch of the Life of Mr. Fofer Powell, the pes Pedeftrian, 
eho departed this Life April 15, 1793, inthe 594 Year of his 
Age. 80. bd. Weitley. 1793. . ca 
Fofter Powell was noted for many years. as-an extraordinary 

pedefirian; and in that capacity performed journeys not only in 


7 England, 
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England, but in other countries; a general account of whith i# 
given in the prefent pamphlet. He was born at Horfeforth, near 
Leeds, in Yorkthire, and died in April, laft in the 59th year of 
his age. 


Humorous Hints t6 Ladies of Fafbion, awvho wifh to appear Pregnant, 
and perpetually Prolific. In Letters from Lady Tabitha Twins, 
in London, to her Friends in the Country. With Notes by: the 
Editor. Ezmbellifoed with a Portrait of a Lady of extraordinary 
Fecundity, who, it is expe&ed, will havé four Little Ones at a 
Birth, in a few Days. 8vv. 28. Symonds. 1793. 

_ Low ribaldry, only calculated to take advantage of an abfurd 

fathion, for the purpofe of picking the pockets of the public. 


ts 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


¥h anfwer to our Correfpondent J.C. who dates from Birming 
ham, we have only to fay, that—- 

Much as we refpe& the civil and religious conftitution of this 
Country, the publication which is PROFESSEDLY PARTIAL is not 
a Revtew.—lIt may be a PARTY JouRNAL, and may clafs well 
énough with many party neaw/papers, &c. which are avowedly fold 
to either the oppofition or the miniftry; but fuch a publication caw 
never be the proper vehicle for truth, and never can be permanent« 
ly refpectable: sts | 

On this ground we riuft decline the flattering propofal of our 
Cotrefpondent. Our defign is to be perfectly 1mPARTIAL: 


© Quid verum atque decens curo & rogo; & omnis in hoc fam.’. 


Our Correfpondent may be affured of never meeting with any 
obfervations from us difrefpe&iful to the government, and ftill lefs 
to the religious eftablifhment of this country; for which we have 
ever maintained an inviolable efleem, We fhall, however, con- 
tinue to treat every liberal and dhgenious adverfary with candour 
and decency; and if we attempt to repel his objeétions, it will be 
by argement and not by abufe, Prefuming ignorance, obtrufive 
dulnefs, indecency, irreligion, and immorality, are the proper 
objects of caftigation in a literary Journal; and we will add, that 
in fach a publication, we think, politics and controverfy fhould 
aever be fuffered to occupy the foreground, 

Our Correfpondent muft excufe us, if we acknowledge ourfelves 
too proud to be willing to reft our dependence upon the fuppert of 
any party whatever. . The adility with which publications of this 
Rind are conduéted; is the only fair ground on which to build any 
hopes of-fuccefs.—On that principle only will the Critical Review 
ever folicit the favour of the Public ; and on that we are candid 
enough to avow that we have fome reliance, 


/ 
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